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OUR CHRISTMAS TALE. 

In No. 1104 of this paper we began the publication 
of an entirely new Christmas Story by the distin- 
guished English novelist, B. L. Farszon. The 
circumstances under which this tale had its in- 
ception are related by Mr. FarsEon in a note, 
which will be found at the head of the opening 
chapter. All who are familiar with the graces of 
Mr. Farjeon’s style, his graphic powers of de- 
scription, ani his intimate knowledge of society 
and life, will eagerly welcome this latest produc- 
tion of his pen, which was prepared specially for 
the readers of the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HERE is not much likelihood of the 
T Presidential election being definitely 

settled before the electoral returns 
shall be opened by the President of the 
United States Senate, on the first Wednes- 
day of February, 1877, and there is but too 
much reason to fear that even then the 
question of President Grant’s successor 
will not be satisfactorily determined, and 
that the country will be kept in a state of 
uneasy expectancy until the 5th of March. 
We do not anticipate any popular outbreak, 
or an attempted revolution, let what may 
happen ; but there issure to be a widespread 
feeling of popular discontent, which may 
result in a radical change in the method 
of choosing our chief national executive 
officer. 

There has been a good deal of indignant 
talk about the will of the people being 
defied, or outraged ; but it is well to 
always bear in mind, when discussing the 
subject of the Presidency, that the Consti- 
tution expressly prohibits the people from 
exercising their wishes in the selection of 
a President. It was proposed in the Con- 
vention of 1787, which was in session over 
four months and fully discussed the propo- 
sition, to elect the President by the popular 
vote; but it was rejected, one State only 
having voted in its favor. Since then -we 
have had abundant opportunities of testing 
the voice of the people on this point, but 
we are not aware of any change having 
occurred to render an amendment of the 
Constitution in favor of a popular vote 
necessary or desirable. That a change of 
some kind in the method of choosing the 
President has become necessary is pretty 
generally admitted, although it is hardly 
probable that the change, when made, will 
be in favor of a direct vote by the people. ° 

Just now the popular mind is in a fer- 
ment, and the Democratic Party, which, from 
the election returns, has an apparent over- 
whelming majority in the country, would, 
doubtless, declare in favor of a direct popu- 
lar vote. But we have yet to learn what 
will be the actual result of the late election ; 
and, although the chances appear to be 
against the choice of Mr. Tilden, the law 
may compel the Republican officials to 
declare in his favor. If they should, it 
would probably defer the much-needed 
constitutional reform which his rejection 
would be sure to bring about. 

If there is any one point upon which the 
will of the people ought to be imperatively 
respected, it is certainly that of choosing 
the chief officer of the Government, and it 
is undoubtedly the belief of a majority of 
the people that the Constitution confers that 
privilege upon them. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the popular ignorance on this sub- 
ject that in the late election a large number 
of the votes in Kentucky, instead of being 
cast for the Presidential electors, were cast 
for Tilden and Hendricks, and for Hayes 
and Wheeler, as the case might be, and it 
was altogether just, although altogether 
illegal and unconstitutional, that they were 
counted in on either side as if they had 
been properly inscribed. In some of the 
other States the voters thought it sufficient 
to deposit their ballots for the elector alone 
who represented the district in which they 
voted, instead of voting the entire electoral 
ticket. Instances like these will go far to 
justify the members of the Constitutional 
Convention, who objected to the proposition 
for making the President elective by the 
popular~ vote, that the people were too 





ignorant to be intrusted with so important 
a duty. 

But times have greatly changed since 
1787; and although the colored population 
of the South are still in a condition of such 
deplorable ignorance as to render them un- 
fit to determine so important a question as 
that of the most fitting candidate for the 
chief magistracy of the nation, yet the 
people at large might be safely trusted to 
decide the question. 

The framers of the Constitution did not 
contemplate the possibility of the slave 
population of the South ever being admitted 
to the rights of citizenship, and having 
any voice in the affairs of the Government; 
nor could they ever have dreamed of such 
a contingency, that, in less than a hundred 
years after the organization of the Govern- 
ment, the fate of the nation, the choice of 
the President, and the political character 
of the Administration would depend upon 
the emancipated slaves of two States of the 
Union which were at that time under the 
flag of a foreign power, with no proba- 
bility of either of them ever being a part of 
the territory of the United States. But to 
this complexion have we come at last. The 
people of the United States, now grown to a 
mighty nation of forty-five millions of free- 
men, are all held in suspense, waiting 
anxiously for two colored men in Louisiana 
to decide whether the affairs of the Govern- 
ment for the next four years after the 
4th of March shall be in the hands of 
the Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party. That is the precise political situa- 
tion nearly three weeks after the election 
which showed that the Democratic vote 
was full two hundred and fifty thousand in 


_| the majority. 


It is not a pleasant situation to contem- 
plate, but it is one that is likely to be often 
repeated unless a change in the Constitu- 
tion shall render its repetition impossible. 

The country having endured sixteen 
years of Republican Government, and sur- 
vived the rule of Grant with all that 
name implies, might prosper under four 
years more of another President of the 
same political character. Four years is but 
a small matter in the life of a nation, but 
four days of wrong and outrage are more 
than a free and enlightened people should 
be required to endure. The people at large 
are sensible and patient, and while they 
know that they can rectify their wrongs at 
the ballot, they can afford to wait for their 
opportunity. In the meanwhile it is well 
to remember that, whatever may happen, 
there must be no external violence, no mobs, 
no interruptions to the course of business, 
but a persistent appeal to the courts, and a 
strict adherence to the Constitution and 
the law. The business of the country has 
already been seriously damaged by the 
delay and uncertainty of the result of the 
election ; in the South, especially, mer- 
chants are afraid to enter upon new enter- 
prises until they can feel sure that there will 
be no trouble growing out of the action of 
the Returning Boards. This is greatly to be 
deplored, and it is the duty of every one 
who occupies a position which gives weight 
to his judgment, to quiet all feelings of 
uneasiness on this subject. The Govern- 
ment has created alarm by sending troops 
to South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana. 
But thus far they have been wholly unne- 
cessary. There has been no rioting, nor 
any appearance of violence even; both 
parties are peaceably inclined, or, at least, 
they pretend to be, and the certainty that 
any acts of violence would be promptly 
suppressed by the authorities is sufficient 
to keep the evil-disposed quiet. Business 
men, therefore, should feel wholly secure, 
and go about their affairs just as though 
there were no dispute about the successor 
of President Grant. The cause of the 
people is in good hands, and there is not 
much chance of the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party submitting to any injustice 
which the law can prevent, and what the 
law cannot prevent, they will, like good 
citizens, abide by and wait for their oppor- 
tunity. The great body of the party can 
well afford to imitate the example of their 
leaders. 








THE EASTERN COMPLICATION. 
THE CONFERENCE. 


HE war-cloud still looms ominously 
over Eastern Europe. There is but 
one ray of hope, and that comes to us 
through the dull medium of the projected 
conference. There has been manifested 
a disposition on the part of the leading 
Powers to meet together for the purpose 
of exchanging their views; but we look 
in vain for any evidence of a willingness 
to come to an agreement, or to abide 
by the decision of the majority. Some 
of the Powers, it is evident, have pre- 
judged the case ; they are preparing for 
war while they profess to be seeking for 
peace; and it will not be wonderful if, 
in spite of diplomatic palaver and plenipo- 
tentiary wisdom, there should occur at any 
moment a clash of arms which will shake 
the world. 
The situation has been unnecessarily com- 


‘been removed. 


plicated by the speeches of Lord Beacons- 
field in London, and of the Emperor of 
Russia at Moscow. It was hoped that if 
caution were observed on the part of the 
representative statesmen of the Powers 
most immediately interested, a conference 
might be held under circumstances such as 
would encourage the belief that difficulties 
would be smoothed down, and the way 
opened for a peaceful and satisfactory set- 
tlement. The incaution or boldness of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, on the one hand, and 
the daring utterances of the Russian Czar on 
the other, have sharpened the lines which 
separate Russia and Great Britain ; and, 
while they almost bar the hope of peace, 
they make it certain that, in the event of 
her ally being attacked, the last-named 
Power will not contemplate the struggle 
as a merely interested spectator. It will 
be a war in which will be put to the test 
the strength and endurance of three of the 
mightiest governments in the world. Such, 
at least, is the light in which we are jus- 
tified in interpreting. the facts of the 
moment. 

A conference, at last, has been agreed 
upon, and it is understood that all the 
Powers interested in the affairs of the 
East have consented to be present by 
representatives properly accredited, and 
invested with the authority of plenipo- 
tentiaries. Turkey, for a time, was un- 
willing to take any part in the projected 
conference. In some quarters the Turkish 
Government has been greatly blamed for 
the stubborn attitude which it assumed. 
We think that Government has_ been 
blamed most unjustly. It is the first 
duty of any Government about to enter 
into a conference to keep its own counsel 
until the delegates have assembled, and 
until the business which brought them 
together has been fairly entered upon. In 
this particular Russia has entirely failed in 
the discharge of her duty. She has allowed 
the world to penetrate the secrets of her 
council-chamber, and the demands which 
she is prepared to make in the conference 
have been made public in advance. We 
have no fault to find with these demands, in 
themselves considered. It is very possible 
that if the conference should be held, some 
such reforms will be agreed upon, and 
Turkey wili have no choice but to give her 
consent. But they are reforms which na- 
turally wound the sensibilities of a great 
people—reforms which can be wrung from 
the Ottoman Government only under the 
threat of dismemberment. It is not wonder- 
ful, therefore, that Turkey refused to take 
part in a conference the object of which, as 
her greatest enemy had declared beforehand, 
was to impose upon her conditions which 
would practically takeout of her hands 
the government of the best portion of her 
European territory. Happily the objec- 
tions of the Turkish Government have 
The conference would 
have been a mockery and a sham with- 
out a Turkish representative. 

It is perfectly manifest that Russia has 
little hope of any great good being accom- 
plished by the conference. She has evi- 
dently more faith in her army, and the 
extensive preparations which she is making 
abundantly shows that she is determined 
to push her purpose, even if it should be 
necessary to fight Turkey with all the 
power and wealth of England at her back. 
The Ottoman Government has but little 
reason to hope well from the conference. 
Its success can only mean her humiliation. 
In her present mood, she seems quite as 
willing to submit her difficulties to the ar- 
bitrament of the sword as to leave them 
in the hands of diplomatists, whose judg- 
ment, whatever it may be, must in some- 
way redound to her injury. It may be 
that Russia is too strong for Turkey— 
that in the struggle the latter must suc- 
cumb; but the armies of the Sultan are 
no longer the despicable things they once 
were; and we may rest assured that even 
if she is left to fight the fight single- 
handed, she will not go down easily or 
without making her powerful antagonist 
feel that victory has been bought at too 
great a price. Nor is the peace prospect 
encouraged if we look at the attitude 
which Great Britain is assuming. It is the 
conviction of the British Government that 
Russia means to insist upon claims which 
she believes the Porte will refuse—that she 
means to push those claims, if she should 
have recourse to arms; and the British 
army in consequence is already buckling on 
its armor, while British ironclads are mov- 
ing to the point of danger. What shape 
British interference will take will depend 
entirely upon the action of Russia. It may 
be taken for granted, at the outset, that 
England will station her ships so as to 
protect all the avenues of approach to 
Constantinople. This in the first instance 
will be all, unless that Power should be 
directly included in the declaration of war 
—a result which is not to be regarded as 
out of the list of possibilities. 

Altogether the situation is full of gloom. 
The hope of continued peace is small 
indeed. The conference may be held; but 
we are not permitted to believe that the 
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conference will prevent a catastrophe which 





is imminent. War sooner or later must 
determine the question whether the Crescent 
or the Cross is to be the symbol of power 
in the finest portions of European territory. 
It may be deferred. It cannot be prevented. 
Should war break out now, it would be vain 
to imagine that it would be limited to 
Turkish soil. It would inevitably spread 
until it involved the whole of Europe, and 
not improbably the better part of Asia. A 
war in which the Crescent would be in dan- 
ger would not leave undisturbed the mil- 
lions of Mohammedans in India and Per- 
sia. So great are the questions to be 
settled, such are the interests at stake, 
and such is the terrible machinery em- 
ployed in modern warfare, that we con- 
template the outbreak of hostilities on the 
present question with feelings of horror. 
Let us hope that the wrongs of the Chris- 
tians in Turkey may be righted without 
a recourse to arms. 








THE DU SOMMERARD MATTER. 


HREE or four weeks ago the Paris 
Figaro published a letter bearing the 
signature of M. du Sommerard, the French 
General Commissioner to the Centennial Ex- 
position, which created considerable excite- 
ment. It purported to have appeared first 
in a Vienna newspaper, the Deutsche Zeitung, 
of October Ist, and its general tenor was a 
severe denunciation of the greed alleged to 
have been displayed by American exhibitors 
and officials at the Exposition during the 
past Summer. The United States were held 
up to the world’s derision as a nation of 
robbers, acting collusively with the magis- 
trates of all grades in hostility towards 
foreigners, and the implication was con- 
veyed that a very slight inducement would 
suffice to bring about a general pillage of 
the Exposition itself. ‘‘The Americans,” 
said this remarkable document, ‘‘set fire 
themselves to the buildings that contained 
our packing-cases, and they hoped that our 
exhibition might be entirely burned up, 
had, fortunately for them, the fire got to 
the Main Building.” A previous fire of a 
similar character is also amiably attributed 
to incendiary purpose, and the apprehension 
is expressed that, though the French exhibi- 
tors escaped twice, they might not fare so 
well a third time. ‘‘ The worst of it is that 
the police of the Exhibition are made up of 
the very lowest classes in the United States, 
that the guardians steal, that the judges 
through lack of witnesses acquit them, and 
what is still worse, is the fact that these 
robbers look to the judges themselves to 
give the signal for plundering!’ This 
accusation of incendiarism and plunder is 
simply diabolical; and when such state- 
ments are made over the signature of a 
high French official, it becomes the duty of 
the American people to take notice of the 
matter. The only rational interpretation 
of such reckless. charges, short of the 
writer’s lunacy, is either that he is a German 
who wants to destroy the existing sympathy 
between France and the United States, or 
that it was thespiteful effusion of some man 
wh» hoped to injure the Paris Exposition of 
1878 by inducing Americans to refrain from 
participating in it. The French Govern- 
ment took the matter up immediately, and, 
while expressing the hope that the letter was 
a forgery, called upon M. duSommerard for 
his statement. That something in the nature 
of an explanation was due from that gentle- 
man was evident from the fact that the Ger- 
man letter was not confined to an expression 
of his own particular grievances, but it em- 
bodied several grave charge’ purporting to 
emanate from the associate members of the 
French Commission. The French work- 
ingmen’s delegates to Philadelphia were, 
the letter says, dissatisfied with their trip 
to the United States, and gladly abbrevi- 
ated it, ‘‘and it has been the same,” the 
writer continues, ‘‘with all of our jury 
members, of whom twenty had been chosen 
in the highest circles of science, of art, 
and of literature; all these told me, also, 
on coming back, that it would be impossi- 
ble to induce them to return.” Either the 
French Commissioners must have been very 
homesick, or they experienced very bad 
treatment in America, if the Vienna Zeitung 
is to be believed. 


M. du Sommerard, however, refuses to 
acknowledge the paternity of the letter. 
On October 29th he addressed a communi- 
eation to the Paris Figaro, in which he 
affrms that the German newspaper in 
question, and the Paris correspondent who 
translated the letter, had been ‘‘ deceived.” 
He declares the letter to be ‘‘ apocryphal,” 
and disavows it in the most formal man- 
ner. ‘‘I may add,” he concludes, ‘‘ that 
if my word does not suffice, I am in a 
position to prove, piéces en mains, the cor- 
rectness of my assertion.” It is very much 
to be hoped that he is so situated. The 
public are willing to take his word for it— 
provided that he helps to ferret out the 
forger. Various interests are at stake 
on the settlement of this point of veracity. 
The Austrian people cannot afford to rest 
under the stigma of having originated a 
libel like this, infamously designed to ex- 
cite harsh antagonisms between the indus- 
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trial interests of two friendly nations. The 
French owe it to themselves to show up in 
his true light the concocter of a scheme 
which places their representatives in such 
an untruthful and generally ungracious 
light, and the Americans are fully justified 
in demanding to be enlightened as to the 
real motive which underlaid such whole- 
sale aspersions upon their national reputa- 
tion for honesty and hospitality — two 
qualities in which our foreign guests of the 
past season, whatever else they may have 
lacked for comfort, certainly did not find 
us deficient. This latter fact was promptly 
testified to by the Marquis de Talleyrand, 
one of the distinguished representatives of 
France at the Philadelphia Exposition, who, 
immediately upon the appearance of the 
Du Sommerard letter in Paris, published a 
vigorous protest against its absurd allega- 
tions of frgud and pillage. It remains now 
for M. du Sommerard to take the subject 
earnestly in hand. He does not need to 
waste time in endeavoring to prove the 
negative proposition that he was not the 
author of the letter—even by the aid of the 
‘*documentary evidence” which he claims 
to possess. The proper step for him to 
take would be to bring a suit forthwith 
against the Vienna journal which made 
such an unauthorized and scandalous use 
of his name. <A mere denial, such as he 
has given, does not suffice. We must know 
how the false letter came to be published, 
in the first place. Its appearance acquires 
increased significance by the official po- 
sition of its reputed author, as well as by 
the fact of its ostensible German source. 
The French official is regarded in his 
sphere as the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment, and he is consequently held to the 
strictest personal accountability for his 
public utterances. Such a breach of official 
etiquette could not fail to excite the strong 
reprobation of the Government whose 
policy is compromised by its indiscreet 
statements, and that Government did 
promptly announce its intention of signify- 
ing its displeasure in an official manner if 
the offense should be definitely fixed upon 
M. du Sommerard. The evil does not lie 
in the charges themselves, for their mon- 
strous character is of itself a sufficient 
refutal, but in the apparent manner of 
their production. While, therefore, no sen- 
sible man is likely to be misled by them, 
it still behooves M. du Sommerard to take 
a step beyond the mere denial of his own 
complicity in the affair, and bestir himself 
earnestly to discover and expose the real 
offender. 





THANKSGIVING DAY. 


VHE close of November has brought to 
our doors the great home-festival of 
the year. It is the day which every Amer- 
ican citizen, whatever may be his creed, 
delights to honor. There are some to 
whom Christmas is an unmeaning sound, 
and many who care nothing for the day 
that ushers in the new year, but there are 
none who are not touchéd by the season 
set apart by custom and authority in re- 
membrance of the blessings of seed-time 
and harvest. It carries with it every- 
where the sacred idea of home. By its 
potent spell it brings together the long- 
seattered members of the household, and 
reunites around the family hearthstone 
the broken circle of kindred. It buries old 
feuds and blots out ancient animosities. 
In its quiet atmosphere the best part of 
our humanity blossoms out into new life 
and strength. There are none of us but 
ought to be the better and happier for the 
day. 

It is generally believed that the annual 
observance of a national day of thanks- 
giving is purely an American custom, and 
this may be true so far as regards modern 
times. The Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
land are eredited with the creation of 
the festival, and they were undoubtedly 
the first on the Continent to institute 
its regular observance. They had a fashion 
of entering upon a season of thanks- 
giving on any pretext, under the sup- 
position that they were the special and 
chosen people of the Lord. After the brutal 
slaughter of the Indian King Philip of 
Pokaneket, and the men, women and chil- 
dren of his tribe, they went devoutly to 
church and thanked the Lord for delivering 
the Philistines into their hands. While 
the reader of history can hardly approve of 
such an occasion for extraordinary praise 
and prayer, he cannot but confess the fit- 
ness of giving thanks for the escape of the 
little colony from destruction through the 
failure of crops. There must have been a 
glimpse of poetry in the stern old Puritan 
character that taught them the idea of a 
home-gathering in the quiet days of Autumn. 
There must have been something of pathe- 
tic tenderness in the hearts that sought 
this day as the means and excuse for creating 
a festival where all old feasts of Church and 
State had been abolished. Yet the Puritan 
did not invent the day, but found it in his 
Bible. His stern nature delighted to read of 
Israel, before whom the savage tribes of 
Canaan were driven out, as he believed the 
red man was destined to flee before his arms. 








Believing himself to be of the chosen peo- 
ple, he put himself in the place of the 
nation that entered the Promised Land, 
and found that, more than thirty centuries 
before, Israel had been ordered to honor 
God with the first fruits of the harvest and 
to religiously return thanks for the year 
that had been crowned with plenty. It was 
from this source that the Pilgrim Fathers 
drew their inspiration, and they therefore 
made the observance of the day obligatory 
on all. Other colonies had their special 
times of thanksgiving, in acknowledgment 
of some special favor. The Dutch ancestors 
of New York were not unmindful of their 
obligations in this respect, and the Virginia 
colonists also gave special thanks on 
special occasions. But the Puritans, who had 
abolished Christmas in their colonies, set 
Thanksgiving Day in its place, and made it 
the one great home-festival of New Eng- 
land. In this they did wisely, for human 
nature yearns for relaxation, and the rare 
opportunity to acknowledge the old rémem- 
brances and unforgotten affections that are 
kept hidden from the world in the rush and 
excitement of daily life. Our holidays are 
too few for our welfare. If there were 
more home-gatherings, more days in which 
old memories could knit a fresh hold upon 
our hearts, we should all be the happier 
for it. 

Such an occasion as Thanksgiving Day 
lifts us out of our selfish selves. The man 
who has been grubbing in the dust for 
months, intent upon the single idea that 
occupies his heart and brain, suddenly lifts 
his head to see that he forms one of the 
great human family. He sees the ties that 
unite him to his fellows, and it may be that 
he then resolves again to acknowledge 
them. It is a good time to make such 
resolutions. It is the time when, over the 
grave of buried hatreds, the right hand of 
fellowship is extended to foe as well as 
to friend. No man can keep the day aright 
who preserves animosity and prejudice in 
his heart. Indeed, it may be said, truly 
too, that a man cannot keep the day aright 
unless he gives others the occasion to give 
thanks with him. It would be a rare 
sight if, on one day of ail the year, there 
were plenty in every home, however humble, 
and a fire on the poorest hearth. If this 
were done, there would be such an anthem 
of thanksgiving in all the land as has 
never before been heard. We have every 
reason for such a practical observance of 
the day. In spite of political storms and 
threatenings, the year has been prosperous 
with its harvests and trade, and the out- 
look is full of promise. The nation looks 
back with pride and satisfaction to its cen- 
tennial gathering, and forward with stout 
faith to its future. There should be good 
heart, therefore, in its centennial day of 
thanksgiving. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING NOVEMBER 25, 1876. 
Monday...... 10934 Thursday....109°4 @ 1095 


Tuesday ....1093; @ 10914 | Friday ......10914 @ 10934 
Wednesday. ..1094¢ Saturday ....1093¢ @ 109 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Our Lake Commerce.—The lake-navigation sea- 
son of 1876 is rapidly drawing toa close. Already 
a large fleet of lake-vessels have gone into Winter 
quarters, and most. of those still in commission are 
on their last voyage. This year will long be re- 
membered by those engaged in transportation 
business as the most unprofitable and unsatis- 
factory that has ever been known in this country. 
In former years there have been some weeks or 
months of great prostration, and a very few dull 
entire seasons have been experienced. But, taking 
into account the whole transportation business 
of 1876, it is without parallel for utter stagnation. 
In previous years the dullness has been chiefly 
due to the failure of crops in the West, or a very 
light foreign movement. But this season the 
crops have been abundant, and the foreign de- 
mand has been at least fair, and large quantities 
ot property have been transported. The shipments 
from the six principal lake-ports from January Ist, 
to November 18th, this year, were 120,128,809 
bushels; in the same month of 1875 they were 
132,152,847 bushels, and 137,646,927 bushels in 
1874. The receipts of grain at the seven principal 
seaboard ports, namely,Montreal, Port!and, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 
Orleans up to November llth, aggregate 
143,069,307 bushels; in 1875 they were 119,226,015 
bushels, and 125,167,710 bushels in 1574. From 
these statements it is evident that there has been 
no decline in the movement of grain from the 
interior to the seaboard. 


Tue Next Coneress.—Although the exact Demo- 
cratic majority in the forty-fifth Congress is not yet 
known, the returns are sufficiently full to warrant 
a close estimate. A few districts are still in 
doubt, and in others it is not improbable that the 
candidates reported as elected may fail to receive 
certificates. This is probable only in districts 
where the reported majorities are so small that 
the final count may disclose small errors sufficient 
to change the result. There will be also several 
contests. In Louisiana the Democrats clam 
four Congressmen; the Republicans claim three 
and hope for four. In Florida the Democrats 
claim both Congressmer. The Republican esti- 
mates generally divide the delegation equally, 
as at present. Late reports, according to the 
Tribune, reduce the Demoeratic majority from 





fifteen to thirteen, the Democrats having a hun- 
dred and fifty-three members and the Republicans 
a hundred and forty. In this estimate the Lon- 
isiana and Florida delegations are equally divided, 
and the New Hampshire delegation is counted 
as it stands at present. Should New Hampshire 
elect three Republicans next month, the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House will be reduced 
to nine. Dividing all the members of the present 
House between the two great parties, the Demo- 
crats have a majority of seventy-seven. If no 
changes are made by later reporis, the Democrats 
will have lost thirty-three members in the last 
election, and suffered a reduction of sixty-six in 
their majority. 

Tue Cypriote CoLiEection.—General di Cesnola’s 
labors in discovering the treasures for which the 
British Museum and the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York are now bargaining were as ingenious 
as they were arduous. On the site of Kourium 
he unearthed a mosiac pavement, and noticed that 
the earth had been disturbed by treasure-hunters, 
who had gone five feet below the surface and then 
abandoned the quest. He went twenty feet lower, 
and found two stone steps at the entrance of a 
passage which had been cut in the rock. The 
passage led into an oven-shaped chamber, twenty- 
five feet high, filled with infiltrated earth; and 
a second doorway opened into another chamber. 
The General allowed his laborers to remove the 
earth to within a foot of the rocky floor, and then, 
with the aid of two trusty men only, set to work 
to examine the remaining earth, literally taking 
it by handfuls, passing the fine mold, mere dust 
as it was, between the fingers of the workmen, 
doing so not once only, but at least twice. 
The Atheneum says it was this care which in- 
sured the discovery of many articles of great 
value and minute size. Near the middle of the 
place was found a heap of precious objects, the 
position of which, as a whole, and their disposition 
severally, proved at once that this was no sepul- 
chral chamber which liad been entered after the 
lapse of probably two thousand five hundred years 
from the time when the rough stone was set 
against its entrance. The antiquities were in a 
pile, just as, possibly, they had been hastily set 
down on the floor by those who brought them 
there for security or concealment on the occurence 
of a sudden alarm, which ,had proved to be a 
final one ; for it was evident from that hour no one 
had touched the precious things. 


Tue Mriuirary Drvistons.—General Sherman’s 
report of the condition of the army gives the 
following explanation of the manner in which the 
United States are divided into Military Divisions. 
There are in all three Military Divisions, viz.: of 
the Missouri, Atlantic and Pacific. The Division 
of the Missouri embraces the States and Territories 
bordering on {the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers ; 
extends westward so as to include substantially 
the entire Rocky Mountain chain ; is commanded by 
Lieutenant-general P. H. Sheridan, with his head- 
quarters in Chicago, and is composed of five separate 
Departments—first, that of Dakota, commanded by 
Brigadier-general A. H. Terry, with headquarters 
at St. Paul; second, that of the Platte, commanded 
by Brigadier-general George Crook, with head- 
quarters at Omaha; third, that of Missouri, com- 
manded by Brigadier-general John Pope, with 
headquarters at Fort Leavenworth; fourth, that of 
Texas, commanded by Brigadier-general E. 0. C. 
Ord, with headquarters at San Antonio; fifth, 
that of the Gulf, commanded by Brigadier-gene- 
ral C. C. Augur,with headquarters at New Orleans. 
The Military Division of the Atlantic embraces the 
States which border on or near the Atlantic 
Coast, is commanded by Major-general W. 8S. 
Hancock, with headquarters at New York City, 
and is composed of—first, the former departments 


of the Lakes and the East; second, the Department ~ 


of the South, commanded by Colonel I. H. Ruger, 
Brevet Brigadier-general, with headquarters at At- 
lanta. The Military Division of the Pacific embraces 
the States and Territories which border on or are 
near the Pacific cuast, is commanded by Major- 
general Irwin McDowell, with his headquarters in 
San Francisco, and is composed of three depart- 
ments—first that of the Columbia, commanded by 
Brigadier-general O. O. Howard,with headquarters 
at Portland, Oregon; second, that of California, 
commanded by Major-general Irwin McDowell, with 
headquarters in San Francisco; third, that of 
Arizona, commanded by Colonel A. V. Kautz, 
Brevet Major-general, with headquarters at Pres- 
cott. 

Mr. TweEep’s VoyaGe.—The circumstances at- 
tending Mr. Tweed’s involuntary voyage from Spain 
to this city have been pretty thoroughly ventilated 
to an extent which shows how great an interest 
the public still takes in the fortunes of that fallen 
chief. One of the officers of the Franklin gives 
the following incidents of Tweed's daily life on 
board that vessel during the voyage from Vigo to 
New York: ‘He generally rose about 7 o'clock. 
The hour from 8 to 9 o’clock was taken up by his 


breakfast of coffee, boiled eggs, bacon and | 


bloaters, fruit, etc. The hour following was 
devoted to his Bible and to McDuft’s ‘Words and 
Mind of Jesus,’’ both of which his wife had given 
him as he started upon his wanderings, at the same 
time exacting the promise of daily readings in both. 
The time from 10 to 12 was usuaily given to read- 
ing military history and the ‘Rebellion Record,” 
with biographies of military men. For books of 
this class Tweed seemed to have a liking so strong 
that he talked of establishing a military and 
naval library in this city, if allowed the oppor- 
tunity, which should especially contain everything 
that could be gathered North and South apper- 
taining to the late rebellion. The hour from 12 
to 1 was occupied by his second meal, which was 
practically a dinner without soup, thongh conven- 
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tionally called a breakfast. Tweed spent a consid- | 


| 


some of the officers of the Frank’in, with whom 
he would chat freely about war, politics, govern- 
ments, rings, etc., but seldom in a manner which 
would involve his personal experience in manipu- 
lating men and political movements. Occasional 
allusions of that character were, however, made. 
A game of cribbage with his visitors was also a 
favorite occupation during these hours. The hours 
from midnight to 7 a. mM. were hours of sleep, or 
frequently wakefulness in bed. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


A mexrtinG of lawyers in Albany organized a 
New York State Bar Association. 


Mayor WickHaM appointed James S. Thayer 
Comptroller of New York, to succeed Mr. Green. 


GgeNERAL SHERMAN’s report on the condition 
and operations of the army during the year was pub- 
lished. 


GENERAL Wave Hampron’s house, near Co- 
lumbia, S.C., was fired by incendiaries, and totally 
destroyed. 


In Louisiana excitement was created by finding 
that a return had been opened in order to append a 
protest to it. 


On Saturday, November 25th, the veterans of 
1812 celebrated the Evacuation of New York by the 
British, with a dinner and reception. 


A BRONZE statue of Daniel Webster, presented 
to the City of New York by Mr. Burnham, was publicly 
unvailed in-Central Park on the 25th ult. 


Tue official vote of Arkansas is as follows: 
Tilden, 58,083 ; Hayes, 38,669 ; Cooper, 211; major- 
ity for Tilden, 19,203. Tilden’s majority in the State 
of Georgia is 81,181. 


Tue United States steamer Franklin, with Wil- 
liam M. Tweed on board as prisoner, arrived in the Lower 
Bay on the 23d ult, and the ex-Tammany chief was 
quietly transferred to Ludlow Street Jail, where he now 
remains. 


OrpERs were issued by command of the Presi- 
dent to army officers in South Carolina to sustain Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain in his authority against domestic 
violence, and a protest against placing Federal troops, 
under the command of the Governor, at the organization 
of the Legislature on the 29th, were sent to the Pre- 
sident. 


Tue Supreme Court of South Carolina cited the 
canvassers to answer for contempt of court, and failing 
in this, they were fined $1,500 each and imprisoned, 
subject to the Court’s order. The United States Circuit 
Court released tem on habeas corpus on the 27th, 
Chief Justice \\ * was requested to attend the Court 
on the 29th, but he declined. 


Tue Democrats of Florida applied to the Cir- 
cuit Court for an injunction against Governor Stearns, 
and a mandamus to the canvassers to go on. The ap- 
plication for an injunction and mandamus was argued, 
the Governor denying the Court’s jurisdiction, and Gen- 


| eral Barlow making the argument for the Republicans. 


On the 27th the board of canvassers organized, and on 
the following day they began opening re.urns. 


Foreign. 


A HEAvy detachment of Cossacks, the advance 
guard of 30,000 men destined for Servia, marched 
towards Belgrade. 


A masonity of the Spanish House declared 
its approval of the Government measures on the ques- 
tion of religious toleration. 


Lorp Sauissury, British representative in the 
Constantinopie Conference, left London for Turkey, 
going by way of Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 


Tue authorities of St. Johns, N. B., refused to 
surrender Ellis, the absconding Park Bank teller, there 
being no extradition treaty to cover his case. 


Wak fears are increasing all over the frontier 
of Cape Colony, South Africa, native affairs on both 
sides of the British border becoming very critical. 


A Bit was introduced into the Spanish Cortes 
making military service obligatory, and providing that 
the standing army shall never be less than 100,000 men. 


Lance numbers of suspected Cubans are being 
arrested in Havana. The Government is determined to 
keep secret the movements of General Martinez-Campos 
in the new Winter campaign. 


Tuz Czar pledged his word of honor that Russia 
did not contemplate the occupation of Constantinople, 
and announced his opposition to fhe formation of a 
kingdom out of Servia and Roumania. 


Ir is deemed probable that the revolution in 
Lower California will spread throughout the State, there 
being no Government troops to oppose the revolutionists. 
The revolt is in the interest of Porfirio Diaz. 


Tue French Ministry offered a Bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies providing that military honors to 
members of the Legion of Honor shall only be rendered 
to military representatives dying in active service. 


Tue proposed Turkish Constitution is said to 
guarantee equal rights of persons of all nationalities, 
and establish ministerial re-ponsibility. This document 
is to be made public, and put into operation before the 
conference meets. The slave trade was abolished 
throughout the empire by the Sultan. 


A REVOLUTION broke out in Lower California. 
José Moreno collected a force and issued pronunciamicn- 
toes declaring himself Governor. He imprisoned Gover- 
nor Villagrana and his secretary, Rodrigues, seized the 
Custom-house at Rio Juana, deposed Villagrana’s col- 
lector, and restored Caballar, who was removed some 
months ago. 

Tue Russian army of the Pruth has been fur- 
nished with clothing suitable for a Winter campaign. 
The commander-in chief’s staff, the commissariat, the 
engineering, artillery, and other staffs of the army, 
have been formed. It is stated that Russia has con- 
tracted with a German firm for the construction of 
3,500 torpedoes. 

Wuite Russia does not interfere with German 
interests, Germany feels morally obliged to support 
Russia’s claims at the coming conference. Should war 
be unavoidable, Germany would not object to the in- 
vasion of Bulgaria by Russia. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury declared in conversation there that England would 
hot appear at the conference as the opponent on prin- 


erable part of the time from 1 to 5:30 and from | ciple of Russia. It would depend on whether Russia 


7 to midnight—dinner taking up the interval 
between 5.30 and 7—in playing the game of cards 
known as solitaire, of which he was manifestly 
very fond. His uniformity of occupation in the 
hours named was sometimes varied by visits from 








drew up her demands in a form to guarantee the rights 
of the Christian subjects in Turkey without destroying 
the sovereignty of the Porte. England and Russia are 
agreed as to the character of the guarantees required, a 
trifliug d.ference only existing on the subject of the oe- 
cupation of Bulgaria. 
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THE BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION.—SKATING RINK AT THE WINTER QUARTERS OF H. M. 8. ‘‘ DISCOVERY.” 


TURKEY.—GENERAL IGNATIEFF, THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, PRESENTING HIS CREDENTIALS TO THE SULTAN. 


THE BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION.—H. M. 8. ‘‘ ALERT’? HOMEWARD BOUND. 
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FRANCE.—THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878—FRONT VIEW OF THE TROCADERO PALACE, THE PROJECTED EXPOSITION BUILDING IN THB GHAMP-DE-MARS, 
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1. Camp followers. 2. Selecting Bunks in the Arsenal Musket-room. 3. Arrival of Artillery Troops from Fortress Monroe. 
- WASHINGTON, D. C.—THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION—MILITARY PRECAUTIONS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 231, 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—THE WEBER PIANO EXHIBIT IN THE MAIN BUILDING.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 234. 
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DISILLUSIONED ! 


EAR, have you left me, forgotten, forsaken me, 
Gone on your smooth way careless of soul, 
My life broken, but your life whole, 
You only who knew the best and the worst of me? 





Where in the reach of the world’s white noon, 
The measureless world I know not of— 
Where are you now, my one own Love! 

Come back, or I die if you come not soon. 


How shall I live, cast down from the heaven— 
The splendid heaven you made for me— 
Cast down into hell—what end shall there be? 
If you could forget, shall I be forgiven? 


Will God be loving and you so cold ; 
Will He remember, though you forgot— 
You, that I loved when I loved Him not— 
Will He forsake, when my story is told? 


Dear, there is one thought crueler far 
Than all else is—that you were a Lic ; 
That you were less than you seemed, not I— 
That you were only as others are. 


Yea, this is the sorrow that will not go, 
That hidden and sleepless lies in my heart; 
That here and hereafter you shall have part 
With liars and traitors whether or no. 
Apa Vrooman LESLIE. 








Shadows on the Snow. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, 


BY 
B. L. FARJEON, 
AvTHor or ‘‘ BLApbE - 0’- Grass,” ‘‘Grir,” ‘‘Josava 
Marve,” ‘An IsLAND Pear,” ‘‘ Tok DocnEss 


or Rosemary Lang,” Etc. 


PART I.—(ConrinveED). 
()': but it was a merry Christmas party, despite 





the skeletons, and little Doctor Bax was the 

life and soul of it! Had an account been kept, 
it would have been proved that he kissed every 
female in the house at least half-a-dozen times 
over. He was, indeed, a privileged Don Juan. 
Even Mrs. Ramage submitted to the salute; and 
as for Miss Wymer, she stepped under the inistle- 
toe like a willing lamb, and smacked her lips 
after the operation. 

There are two or three cozy little rooms on the 
iower floor of the house, in which the guests 
found themselves almost by chance if they happened 
to stroll out of the larger apartment where the 
chief merrymaking was carried on. In one of 
these, an hour later, were Stephen Winkworth and 
his daughter. 

** Take me home, father,” said the girl. 
weary of this; I want to be at home.” 

“T thought you wished to be here,’ he returned 
wistfully. “It is gayer than our dull house.” 

“I know it is—but how can I be merry, seeing 
what I see?’ she exclaimed fretfully. “I am 
like a baby crying for a toy which somebody else 
has got.” 

“Child,” whispered Stephen, bending low, “ if 
William Fairfield loved you, you would be happy ?” 

“Do not speak of it, father,’ sobbed Alice. 
“Tt can never, never be! Love cannot be 
bought.”’ 

‘¢ But it can be won and lost,’’ he muttered in a 
tone so low that his words did not reach her ears. 

“Tt can be unworthily bestowed, and the man 
may be aroused from his dream. If it can be 

roved to a man that the woman he loves is false !”” 

e stepped a few paces from his daughter, 
and closed the door to prevent interruption. 
Alice’s face was buried in her hands, and she did 
not observe his movement. Stephen continued 
his low muttering. ‘“ My girl’s happiness may 
hang upon the discovery I have made to-night. 
Shall I let the opportunity slip from me? It was 
destiny that led me from the house an hour ago, to 
see—what? To see this immaculate, spotless 
woman who is engaged to marry William Fairfield 
in the arms of another man, and to hear her make ' 
an appointment with him at midnight. At mid- , 
night, by the Lord! when no third person is nigh | 
to witness her disgrace!’ A low scornful laugh | 
floated on the air, unheard by the weeping girl. 
“‘This fair creature, so outwardly honest, this 
perneee of modesty and virtue, is like the rest of 

er shameless sex—false, false to the backbone! 
Oh, my ladies! shame upon you! Not for me, 
whose life has been blasted by your treachery, not 
for me to spare you! I oll whip your false 
bodies with whips made of your own delicate hair, 
ay, every mother’s daughter of you!” 

There was a bitter, biting ring in the man’s 
muttered tones, inspired by memories it was torture 
to recall. 

“But for my daughter,” he continued, with a 
glance at the bowed, distorted form, “ he should 
marry this paragon, and discover her treacher 
when it was too late. It would be a piece with 
the rest, and would add one to the many. Oh, 
God! grant her some compensation for her life’s 
torture—give her a recompense for her long 
misery !” 

Despite his unpitying mood, the prayer came 
from his heart. 

“You are suffering for my sake,” said Alice, 
raising her head, and noting the signs of trouble 
in her father’s face. ‘I willstrive for the future 
to bear my pain alone. But I hoped this night to 
be so happy ——”’ 

“It may be yet, child. I love you, I love you!” 
And he pressed her passionately to his breast. “ I 
would lose my soul for you——” 

‘“ — father !’’ she cried, putting her hand to 
is lips. 

“I would, as truly as I live, to secure your 
happiness!. We will not go home yet; we will 
wait another hour.” 

As he entered the passage, they saw Laura pass 
swiftly from the house, with tears in her eyes, and 
William Fairfield looking after her with an expres- 
sion of annoyance. Stephen was about to addons 
him, but checking himself for a moment, allowed 
Alice to enter the room where the company was 
assembled. Then he said : 


“Tam 








, you how false fair things may be. 
, done, you can judge for yourself.’’ 


“You don’t seem over-well pleased, William | 


Fairfield.” 

‘“* What business may that be of yours ?” returned 
William, in an ungracious tone. “ Attend to your 
own matters, and leave me to mine.” 

** Hard words these, lad, upon Christmas Eve,’’ 
said Stephen, with no show of anger; “ but per- 
wre I was in the wrong. I beg your pardon.” 

{umbleness did not sit well upon the man, but 
it was so unusual an exhibition in him that it 
stung William into remorse. 

“Jt is I who should beg pardon, Mr. Wink- 
worth. There is my hand. Do not refuse it.”’ 

“ Not likely I should refuse your hand, my lad, 
though many another man’s I might.” He paid 
no heed to the look of surprise with which 
William received this expression of good-will. 
“Can you spare me a few minutes? I have that 
to say to you it may be well for you tohear. No, 
not in the house, with prying eyes about. What 
1 have to say to you is private. Come into the 
open air.” 

He led the way, and in silent wonder William 
followed him. ‘The snow-fall had ceased, and had 
left a thick, soft carpet upon the earth. The 
moon was shining forth, and the heavens were 
bright and pure in the light of the glorious pros- 
pect beneath them. As far as eye could reach 
every object was mantled in loveliest white. The 
tall trees stood like white sentinels of the night, 
erect and watchful. The sloping roofs sloped 
whitely down to the eaves, and the chimney-pots 
reared their heads whitely to the skies, the cowls 
upon them resembling the shrouded heads of white 
monks bending in prayer? 

The solemn peacefulness of the beautiful night 
impressed its loving lesson upon both men, and for 
a little while they were silent. William Fairfield 
was the first to speak. 

“Do you wish to speak to me about my farm ?” 

“No, lad. Of something of far greater import- 
ance to your welfare. ‘Though, for the matter of 
that, 1 am ready at any moment to fulfill my share 
of the bargain. If you go to the lawyers’ to-mor- 
row, you will find the money ready for you. You 
have but to sign your name.” 

“Mr. Wymer has told me so a dozen times; but 
I have no intention now of selling my land. You 
must be a well-to-do man, Mr. Winkworth, to 
allow sixteen hundred pounds to lie idle for so 
long a time. I should not mind being in your 
shoes.” 

“ So far as regards money ?” 

“Yes; not in any other way particularly.” 

* Tam better than well-to-do; Iam a rich man. 
oF pe with your youth, and strength, and talent, 
had my money, you could hold up your head with 
the best in the country. My daughter will inherit 
every penny I possess. Inherit! It is hers now, 
while I live. She will bring a rich dower to the 
man who marries her.” 

**T trust she will marry one worthy of her,” 
said William, with a sharp look at Stephen. 

** My child,” said Stephen, returning the look 
steadily, “will bring what is better than beauty 
to him who wins her love. With riches, she will 
bring him a faithful heart; with riches, she will 
bring a soul stainless as an angel’s.”’ 

There was no mistaking the meaning Stephen 
intended to convey, and Wiliiam Fairfield paused 
long before he could command himself sufficiently 
to speak with coolness. 

“This 1s not the first time to-day that you 
have uttered words to which 1 should not listen. 
What do you mean by them ?” 

“ Fair and softly, my lad. 
have at heart.”’ 

“ Speak plainly, then.” 

**] will. Would you—would any man, with his 
eyes open, — a woman who is playing a double 
game—a shameless wench——” 

“ By heaven!” 

“Hold off your hands, and listen to me. I 
could be your father, William Fairfield, for the 
years I bear. Be still, and hear me out. From 
the depths of my own life [ have that to say 
which, if you are not utterly blind, will prove to 
When I have 


It is your interest I 


His stern impressiveness made its mark. Wil- 
liam Fairfield did not reply, but stood with his 
back against a tree, clinching his hands, and beat- 
ing his foot impatiently against its trunk. They 
had wandered some little distance from the house, 
and the notes of merriment from within fell but 
faintly upon their ears. Otherwise, not a sound 
but that of their own voices broke the stillness of 
the night. 

“You know what I am,” Stephen said; “ you 
know the estimation in which I am held. If any 
man, woman or child in all Devonshire were 
asked who in all Devonshire was most disliked, 
most’ hated, most shunned, the reply would be— 
Stephen Winkworth. If any dumb animal in 
Devonshire desir® to show its dislike to one 
person more than all others, it would be to 
Stephen Winkworth. Children turn from him; 
beggars avoid him; not a human being has- a 
smile of welcome for him. Were he to be de- 
prived of his wealth, and were he lying parched 
and starving by the roadside, no one out of love 
would, for: his sake, give him a cup of milk—no 
one out of compassion would offer him a bed of 
straw to lie upon. Were Stephen Winkworth to 
die to-morrow, no one but the undertaker 
would attend his funeral, and even he would be 
glad when the job was done. Not a tear but 
those shed by his daughter would fall upon his 
grave !’” 

The picture he had drawn was true. He had 
spoken in his usual bitter tone, with a full con- 
sciousness that it would be futile to endeavor to 
avoid the penalty he had earned and invited. 

“‘ Such is my fate,” he continued. “I do not 
complain. I have brought it upon myself, and I 
must bear it. But it was not always thus with 
me, William Fairfield.” 

“Tt was always thus within my remembrance,” 
said William, resentfully. 

“You speak the truth, lad. Yet I once had a 
happy home—I once had friends. Friends!’’ he 
echoed, fiercely. ‘ Had I my will, 1 would send 
the word to hell, to burn out its false meaning! 
It was one of these friends—vultures—lies — call 
them what you will, who made me what I am!” 





He took off his hat and bared his head to the 
cold wind, ° 

In this man’s heart was raging a tragic fire, the 
fury of which time was powerless todim. The 
memory of an early wrong was burning within 
him as fiercely as when it was first perpetrated. 
For years had he been hugging it close, fan- 
ning it into a blaze which death alone could ex- 
tinguish. 

“Years have passed over me, like the rest of 
men, and left their marks upon my frame. But 
fresh within me, as in the hour it was done, 
burns the wrong which set me against my fellow- 
men for ever and for ever. When I forget, may 
a palsy strike me dead!” | 

He stooped and took up a handful of snow 
with which he bathed his fevered head. No sign 
in Nature sympathized with him. The white- 
orbed maiden shed her pure light upon his form; 
the soft, white snow enveloped his feet; graceful 
devices in tree and hedge met his eyes whichever 
way he turned. He stood alone, in antagonism 
with the symbols of loveliness and purity by which 
he was surrounded. 

“You, in the heyday of youth—you, with the 
dream of life spread before you, woven in bright 
colors, as it once spread before me—you love. 
All men do at some time in their early youth. 
Each man, in his time, sees a women whom he 
sets before him as an idol, and falls down and 
worships —poor, blind, fool!—as though she were 
heaven-born. This woman to this man is a 
saint; angelic virtues dwell in her; she is 
clothed in celestial armor of innocence, truth, and 
simplicity. I, in my youth, came within this influ- 
ence. I in my youth set up within my soul a painted 
sham, a beautiful lie, and worshiped it with 
all the strength of my manhood. I have read 
books wherein woman’s love is described as a 
divine emanation—wherein a niche in a woman’s 
heart is said to sanctify a man’s life, and make 
him better and fitter for the life to come. 
Woman’s love! What woman loves as a man 
too often loves? Her nature is too petty to 
comprehend the infinite tenderness of a man’s 
devotion. The man sees upon the face of the 
woman he loves a smile which Nature gave her, 
a smile of heavenly sweetness which intensifies 
the adoration in his soul; and this trick of the 
features, which she practices in his absence a 
hundred times a day, he believes to be a heart- 
welcome to him, and for him alone. I, who 
before my marriage went courting as you have 
done to-night, would often meet her with such 
a smile upon her beautiful face, and ty heart 
would laugh within my breast as the sunshine 
of her eyes fell upon me. The smile, thought I, 
is the outcome of her love for me, and me alone; 
the tenderness which I behold in it is the soul 
of love, and it is I who have given it birth. 
Thus I interpreted the magic silence of her greet- 
ing, and endowed it with spiritual life.” 

Beneath the spell of this better remembrance, 
his voice grew softer. 

“She was all in all to me; she was my life, 
my hope, my prize in the world’s lottery—the 
richest, dearest prize that ever fell to man’s lot. 
I was always a scheming, money-making man ; 
but after I knew her I did not yearn for wealth 
for myself—I yearned for it for her. Every fresh 
success I gained was doubly good because she 
would share it. I would rub my hands gladly, 
and thank God I succeeded, for her sake. . I 
whispered her name for luck if I entered into a 
new speculation. With her image in my heart, 
every step I mounted in the ladder of life brought 
me nearer to heaven. I took this piece of clay, 
this image of dust, and I fashioned it and painted 
it and beautified it. I filled her face with inno- 
cence, her eyes with love, her heart with faith- 
fulness. My devotion gave music to her voice, 
sanctity to her touch. And I loved her—I loved 
her as man never loved before !’’ 

There was such a depth of tenderness in the 
man’s voice and action that William Fairfield, 
forgetting for a time his own unhappiness, im- 
pulsively moved close to him, and would have 
taken his hand in pity, but Stephen repulsed him 
and continued : 

‘We were married. ‘There is a heaven upon 
earth for some men at one period of life. Many 
of us can remember a few weeks or months which 
shine out from the past as though they belonged 
to another and a happier life. I look back to 
the first months of my wedded life, and marvel 
at myself. It is not often that I am stirred to 
emotion; but when I think of the glory of 
happiness which was mine during that brief 
space, and look at my home as it is now— 
shunned, deserted, cold and joyless—I am lost 
in miserable wonder. I had a smile for all men 
then—ay, even for one whose name would blister 
my tongue were I to mention it—for one the very 
thought of whom drives my blood from its 
natural channels, and inspires me with a mad- 
dening thirst for everlasting revenge!” 

In his passion he raised his hand and struck 
the tree, as he would have struck his enemy had 
he stood before him. 

‘He was my friend, and he sat at my hearth 
like my brother. He was my friend, and was a 
witness of my love and happiness. He was my 
friend, and I lauded him to my wife and sang his 

raises in her ear in our moments of confidence, 

e was my friend, and he betrayed me. Curse 
his soul for ever and for ever !’’ 

Again he struck the tree, and waved his bloody 
hand defiantly to the beautiful clouds. 

“JT will hunt that man through all the worlds. 
Whatever may be the life we live when this is 
done with—in whatever sphere or shape I meet 
him—he shall expiate the blight he cast upon me 
and mine! I pray that the power may be given 
me! I have prayed for it on my knees! But 
for that thirsting hope, I doubt if I should be- 
lieve in immortality !”’ 

The crimson blood dropping from his wounded 
hand upon the snow seemed to William Fairfield 
a fateful witness to the curse of the wronged man. 
Gazing upon it in fascination, a lurid light floated 
before his eyes, distorting his oufward and inward 
sense of sight. 

‘*My wife bore me a child, a dauzhter, perfect 
in form and in feature, beautiful as the day. This 
lovely and wondrous creature opened out to me a 





new world of which I had hitherto no conception. 
Higher and holier thoughts than that by which I 
had hitherto been animated began to stir within 
me; a spiritual sunrise dawned upon my soul, I 
declare that I never returned home and saw my 
darling in her mother’s lap asleep, or drawing 
nourishment from her bosom, without thanking 
God for his goodness. Even as her little fairy 
fingers would entavine themselves round one of 
mine, so did my love for her entwine and grow 
about the roots of my heart. You would scarcely 
believe, William Fairfield, were it not for my as- 
surance, that this exquisite baby-beauty—straight- 
limbed bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked—and my 
daughter Alice are one. But for me she might 
have been the flower of Devonshire. It is I, her 
father, who made her what she is, who have 
deprived her of her life’s best season, and who, 
if love’s light do not shine upon her, have con- 
demned her through all her days to a cold and 
cheerless Winter. Let me recall the fatal day - 
which led to my act of madness. I had left my 
home on a matter of business, and was to be 
absent only twenty-four hours. It was the first 
night I had passed out of my house since my 
marriage. Why did not my horse fall down 
with me and kill me, instead of bringing me 
safely back to the home I had left honored and 
happy? But what some men call fate, others 
chance, others destiny, ordained that I should live 
and grapple with my misery. For when oy 
journey was over, and I reached my house, wit 
my heart pulsing with tender anticipation, I found 
that my wife had fled—had fled with him whom I 
called my friend. I learned that she whom I 
loved with my whole soul had betrayed me; that 
he whom I trusted as I would have trusted a 
brother had played the Judas. No letter was writ- 
ten to guide me to this conclusion. My wife was 
gone and that was enough; my friend was gone, 
and that was enough. I had not been in my 
house five minutes before the truth flashed upon 
me, as might a picture suddenly revealed. Fora 
moment I was dazed and stunned; then came 
the despairing reality. The past years spread 
out before me like a map, and every glance and 
word that had passed between us came to 
me with a new signification. Her love had been 
a simulation—a cheat; her heart had never been 
mine. She had been to me a living lie, and all 
a woman’s artifice had been employed to conceal 
the truth. Too well had she succeeded What 
would you have done, William Fairfield, had you 
been stricken with such a blow? What would 
you have done had you found your life’s happi- 
ness thus suddenly burnt to ashes upon your 
household hearth ?”’ 

He did not wait for a reply, but went on: 

“The thoughts and memories which clung 
about me during those few moments would make 
an epic. Amidst them all, one picture struggled 
to the foreground. I sawin my fancy the face 
of my wife lying upon the pillow in the early 
morning, a face of childlike, angelic beauty—a 
face which, could an artist paint, and call it Inno- 
cence, would immortalize his name through all 
ages. She had fallen asleep in my arms but 
a few hours before, with words of love upon her 


lips. I gazed upon her with a heart full of 
worship. I saw her face, and it was heaven to 
me. But her inner life was hidden from me; 


and now that it was laid bare in all its naked 
deformity, faith, love, religion, belief in human 
goodness, fled from me affrighted. I was as one 
suddenly and unnaturally maddened. Infuriated, 
I looked around and saw her child lying in the 
cot—her child! She opened her eyes and smiled 
upon me, and as in that innocent smile 1 caught 
the reflex of her false mother’s beauty, I raised 
her in my arms and dashed her, to the ground !”” 

The memory of the terrible act raised thick 
beads of perspiration upon his face ; and again, in 
a wild, reckless manner, he scooped up a handful 
of snow, and scattered it over his head. 

**T scarcely remembered what followed; I do 
not know whether I ate or drank or slept; I 
only know that I fled from the house, with the 
intention of pursuing them day and night. From 
that moment my life was encompassed by but 
one intense, maddening desire -to overtake and 
kill them. I was soon upon their track, and I 
flung money about like a madman, but with an 
instinctive method in my madness. I followed 
them from place to place, through England, out 
of England into foreign countries, and back again. 
Hearing that I was in pursuit, they schemed 
and baffled me. I was always a day too late ; I 
reached every spot in which they tarried in time 
to hear of their departure from it. But they 
could not for ever escape me; I knew it—I felt 
it—Fate was on my side, and would bring me 
to them as sure as there was a heaven above us. 
Every sign that made itself visible to me—in 
human face, in clouds, in trees—bade me pursue 


‘and kill them, and I never faltered, never wavered 


in my resolve. Pictures formed themselves for 
me in the clouds—in the plains as I dashed past 
them in train or carriage—in the full sunlight 
as it gleamed on clear waters—in the night, 
with darkness around me—pictures which imaged 
false wife and friend crouching before a desperate 
and dishonored man. Blood was in the air, in 
the fields—it swam before my eyes, and made me 
oblivious of all else!” 

William Fairfield shuddered at the vehemence 
of the man’s speech, and almost imagined he saw 
flying through the air the dark shadows of the 
picture drawn by Stephen. : 

“At length I came upon them. When I had 
lost trace of them, and was standing in doubt 
as to which way to turn, their faces flashed upon 
me one night ata railway station. Despite all 
warning cries, I jumped, with a triumphant laugh, 
upon the step of a carriage as the train was 
moving away. 1 did not think of my own danger 
as I was whirled along—lI only thought that 
they were there, and that I must get to them, if 
I had to fight my way through a hundred deaths. 
The window through which | had caught sight of 
their faces was far in front of me, and, with 
frantic impatience, I worked my way along 
the side of the train. How I escaped being 
dashed to pieces was a mystery which some per- 
sons would call a providence, but which I recog- 

i as the working out of a sure retribution. 
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It was not long before I reached the window of 
the carriage in which they sat, and, peering in, I 
saw them nestling side by side. Never could I 
forget the moment when in the glance came 
mutual recognition. I tore at the door like a 
wild animal, but it was locked, and all m 
strength was powerless to open it. I shouted— 
raved—I was truly mad; and all the while, their 
white faces—they were alone in the carriage— 
glared at me, convulsed with fear. Even at that 
dread time the beauty of my wife stabbed me, 
and I groaned as though a poisoned dagger had 
been thrust into my heart. It infuriated me the 
more, and I renewed my efforts to tear open 
the door—in vain. The engine was before me, 
and almost on the thought I found myself upon 
it, struggling with the engineer, who strove to 
prevent my mad purpose. I remember nothing 
more, A sudden crash—an upheaving that 
heralded the violent ending of the world—the 
flying of a myriad of fiery particles in the air— 
and then—oblivion. When I recovered my senses 
I heard that a terrible accident, inexplicable to 
all but me, had occurred, and that my wife and 
her paramour, with a score of other persons, were 
killed. Upon earth I was never to see their faces 
again!” . 

At this moment William, looking towards the 
house, saw for the third time the mysterious 
shadow on the snow. In some unaccountable 
way, it inspired him with unreasonable resent- 
ment, and nothing but the strong interest he took 
in Stephen's story would have deterred him from 
pursuing it. 

‘*When I arose from my bed of sickness I was 
a changed man. I had tasted the sweetness 
of life, and it had poisoned my blodd. I closed 
my door upon all my former friends and asso- 
ciates ; I closed my heart upon all humanity. The 
shadow of death was hanging over my house— 
for, oh, William Fairfield! when in my despair I 
had dashed my baby-beauty to the earth I had 
not killed her, but I had maimed, deformed her 
beyond all mortal cure, and she grew into what 
you see her now. She does not know that it is 
who inflicted this bitter grief upon her. Mer- 
ifully it is hidden from her, as it has been 
hidden from all others until this night. It was 
supposed that she met with an accident for which 
no human hand was accountable; but I, her 
father, made her what she is — I, her father, wrecked 
her young life upon the rock of my despair—and 
I, her father, hour after hour, day after day, bear 
within me the seeds of a remorse so strong and 
agonizing that I would tear myself limb from 
limb could I atone for the blight I have brought 
upon my child!”’ 

The night had grown very still; no sound of 
merriment floated from the house. The shadow 
had disappeared. As William noted this, there 
stole into his heart a suspicion that made him 
shudder. 

“Do you wonder now that I am morose, sullen, 
uncharitable ? Do you wonder now that I shun my 
fellow-men —that I hate them all—scorn, distrust 
them all? But not to excuse myself have I spoken. 
Take warning that you are not betrayed as I was 
betrayed. It is the soul, not the face of the 
woman that constitutes the happiness of man. 
If you ask why I have told you my story, I may 
in some part truly answer that it is to save you 
from a similar fate to that which fell to my un- 
happy lot.” 

“*A similar fate!” echoed William. 

“Ay,” returned Stephen; “you love Laura Har- 
rild’s tace as I loved the face of my wife. She is 
fair and beautiful—as was my wife. Learn from 
me that every fair woman is alike in this—that 
she yearns for admiration, and she cannot live 
without it; and that the love of one man will not 
suffice her.” 

“You wrong them—you wrong them!’’ mur- 
mured William. 

“Lay the flattering unction to your soul, and 
dream your dream till it is too late. This woman 
that you adore plays love and devotion to you 
when you are together; gives you honeyed words 
when you and she are alone; smiles upon you, 
presses your hand, yields to your embrace—she 
does all this, I warrant; and yet to-night——” 
_“To-night!” echoed William, with a bewildered 
air. 

“This very night,’’ said Stephen, in a tone 
hushed perhaps in compassion for the misery 
depicted in the young man’s face—‘ this very 
night I saw her clasped in another man’s 
arms——” 

“You lie!” cried William, in an agonized voice. 
“You lie! As there is light in heaven!’ 

. 4 I speak the truth. By my child’s life, I swear 
i ye 





It was a solemn oath, solemnly uttered, and it 
was accepted as direct testimony by the younger man. 
He held up his hand mechanically ina pitiable appeal 
for silence, and Stephen obeyed the motion. In 
the few brief moments that ensued, all the glory 
of the night faded away in William Fairfield’s 
sight. The moon lost its brightness, the clouds 
their beauty, the white snow its purity. Ste- 
phen’s whispered defilement had defiled the place 
and season. Yet a duty had to be performed— 
his manhood had to be vindicated. But first he 
would make sure; perhaps he had mistaken the 
purport of Stephen's accusation. 

‘* Repeat,” he said, in a set, dogged tone, “ and 
briefly, what you have already said, concerning 
Laura Harrild.”’ 

“Two hours since, I saw her yonder,” said 
Stephen, in measured tones, pointing to the spot 
where William had seen the shadow, “ pressing a 
man to her heart with as fond affection as false 
woman can show. You can best say whether 
that man was William Fairfield.” 

It was true, then. He had not mistaken the 
meaning of the accusation. But two hours since! 
What was he doing at that time? With an effort 
he collected his thoughts. It was at that very time 
he had seen the shadow of the man on the snow, 
and had called Laura’s attention to it—and she had 
implored him not to go out, and had then left him 
for fully half an hour. For what purpose? To 
meet this secret lover, to weep and smile over 
him, to yield to his embrace? Had not Stephen 
seen them? This man, whom all the world con- 


demned and looked upon with aversion, had proved , 





his truest friend. Utterly blotted from his 
memory was the pledge he had given to the 
woman of his choice: ‘‘ Put me to a severer 
test, and see me smiling at you with perfect 
trustfulness, as I do now, loving you, believin 
in you, though all the world were against you.’ 
He looked vacantly into Stephen's face. 

“ Have you anything more to tell me ?” 

“You will not be pleased to hear it; but you 
should know, for it may lead you to evidence that 
cannot be shaken.”’ 

‘* Say it, then.” 

“T heard your fair woman make an appoint- 
ment to meet her man an hour after midnight, 
behind the house.” 

William staggered against the tree. An ap- 
ror yg at midnight! His love, whom he be- 
ieved to be as pure as she was beautiful! Oh, 
shame! shame! What Stephen said was true. 
All fair and beautiful women were alike; the 
love of one man cannot suffice; they trick and 
lie to their lover’s faces, and laugh at them be- 
hind their backs. In what way did his manhood 
call upon him to act! ‘To go to Laura and pro- 
claim her shame in the midst of her gay com- 
pany,-and then fling her from him for ever? 
Should he in this way openly disgrace her? No; 
he would watch first. This night he would play 
the spy upon her, and satisfy himself if Stephen’s 
words were true. If they were, and if at mid- 
night this false girl met her lover secretly, why, 
then 

But he could think no further. A dozen times 
his thoughts carried him to this point, and there 
he stopped, dazed and confused. He glanced at 
Stephen Winkworth. Was it possible that he 
should ever grow like this man—hated by and 
hating all? ‘Love had made the world beautiful 
to him; if love were false, in what or whom 
could he believe ? 

(To be continued.) 











THE PHILADELPHIA ‘“ TIMES ” 
BUILDING. 


JHE new Times building, located at the south- 
‘west corner of Chestnut and Eighth Streets, 
and now completed, is one of the most attractive 
edifices in that city. Its unique design is a fitting 
compliment to the great mercantile surrounding of 
which its site is the recognized centre, and its 
interior apartments are in keeping with all the 
later-day advancement of journalistic enterprise. 

The Times is quoted all over the country as the 
most remarkable success in American daily jour- 
nalism. Starting on the 13th of March, 1875, 
without a single subscriber, and with a capital 
pledged to lose $50,000 in the first year, it found 
itself, in six months’ time, unable, with its ma- 
chinery for printing twenty thousand copies daily, 
to meet the demand; and, at the end of the 
year, with a cash balance on the profit side. 
Starting, with no list of subscribers, a little over a 
year ago, it was the second paper, in bona fide cir- 
culation, in Philadelphia in six months; and it now 
circulates some 45,000 copies—more than all the 
other Philadelphia morning papers combined, with 
the single exception ot the Ledger. It is needless 
to say that this is due mainly to the pen of Colonel 
McClure in its chief editorial chair, and the busi- 
ness management of Mr. Frank McLaughlin. 

The Times has wavered at no time during its 
existence in any battle for the right or effort to 
wrest from the corrupt influences of professional 

oliticians offices of high public trust. In this war, 
Coeee by it alone, and waged unceasingly in the 
interests of the people, it has been unaided by any 
power save the might which is fathered by con- 
scientious determination in the cause of truth. 

This splendid building, a sketch of which is 
ate on page 237, is constructed of red pressed 

rick, with Olio blue-stone dressings, and orna- 
mented with polished granite columns, combined 
with encaustic tile and black brick, laid in dark 
mortar. The depth of the structure is 50 x 84 
feet; its heighg, to the top of the main cor- 
nice, is 6534 feet. The facades on Chestnut and 
Eighth Streets are elaborate in detaii; and on the 
corner, commanding a prominent position over the 
brows of surrounding buildings, is an octagon 
clock-tower, the elevation of which is 114 feet. 
The cornice and tower are composed of galvanized 
iron. The basement, which is very ample, ex- 
tends out under the sidewalks of both streets. This 
compartment will be used for the accommodation 
of the printing presses, the character of which 
is just here worthy of something more than passing 
notice. They are known as the Hoe Perfecting 
Presses, and are the only two of the kind now in 
use in this country. Each is capable of printing 
and folding, ready for distribution to carriers and 
agents, 30,000 copies of the Times every hour. 

The first story contains the Times publication 
office, with two stores on Chestnut Street, and a 
private office on Eighth Street. The second and 
third floors are devoted to offices, and the fourth 
floor is to be occupied by the newspaper, for the 
accommodation of its editors, reporters and com- 
positors. The building throughout is appointed in 
the strictest compliance with modern demands for 
convenience and taste. ‘The rooms are all ample, 
airy, and well provided with the means for obtain- 
ing a fair share of the sunlight. The steam heating 
apparatus with which the building is furnished is 
complete in every particular—the system being 
direct radiation. Speaking-tubes bring the different 
offices into immediate communication with each 
other. The outside staircases which lead to the 
basement are for the accommodation of newsboys, 
carriers and the like, who have been provided for 
with the same care that has been bestowed upon 
their somewhat more advanced brothers in journal- 
ism. The offices are all elaborately and even 
elegantly furnished; and upon every branch of the 
beautiful and imposing structure, from its founda- 
tion to the top of its flag-staff, one hundred and fifty 
feet above, has been bestowed a wealth of atten- 
tion and taste deserving the name of the receptacle 
for the great newspaper itself and the ‘‘ Centennial 
City” it adorns. The building was formally occu- 
pied on November 25th. 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The British Polar Expedition. 


We present again this week several sketches illus- 
trating the severe experiences of the British Polar 
Expedition, under Captain Nares, in the harsh latitudes 
which they endeavored to explore. The representations 





of skating and examining the thermometer tell their own 
story of hardy endurance in strong contrast with the 
sentiments which probably controlled the daring party 
when bowling along under favoring gales on their home- 
ward trip. The return of this expedition without 
having accomplished the literal object with which it set 
out is not to be regarded as merely the failure of an 
ordinary enterprise. It means that the very utmost 
resources of man cannot insure him a passage to the 
North Pole. Other explorer8 have pushed their sledges 
to within five hundred miles of the earth’s axis of revo- 
lution, and the English authorities bent themselves, 
with extraordinary diligence and determination, to the 
one task of overcoming this apparently short distance. 
The loss of four lives seems to prove that the strenuous 
exertions expected were made; but in spite of the 
elaborate system of earrier-sledges which enabled one 
party to be out seventy days, if the telegraph is right, it 
did not get further, or much further, than Hall and other 
explorers. Only one mile aday could be compassed, and 
that only by the severest exertions. The greatest cold 
known, 102 degrees, was felt; the ice was found to be very 
much broken and rough; there was no sign of land, or of 
an open sea, and the attempt was completely a failure. 
That circumstance, however, is not likely to prevent 
further attempts of the same kind. Captain Nares at 
least proved that it is possible, even by this route, to 
get a ship within 450 miles of the Pole, and that from 
thence a journey must be made in extreme cold—say, 
50 degrees below zero—over immovable ice, packed 
into hummocks so high that sledges cannot move, and 
that a way must be cut with the pickax at the rate of a 
mile and a quarter a day. The work, too, must be done 
within four months of starting, or for want of light and 
heat it can never be done at all. Those are terrible 
conditions for men to face, conditions such as make an 
order to attempt the feat absurd and immoral ; but 
granted volunteers, the conditions are not, as they 
might have been, absolutely impossible. Now that the 
difficulty is understood, science will furnish future ex- 
peditions with undreamed-of resources. With electric 
lights, and sufficient supplies of dynamite, and a trac- 
tion-engine for the smoothed raad, the traversing of 
the dreary ice-plain, broad as it is, and hummocky as it 
may be, must be within the limits of human energy 
and resources. 


Coaling a British Steamer at Singapore. 


One of our sketches represents a view from the deck 
of a troop-ship, whilst coaling at night at Singapore. 
This is entirely carried on by the Chinese population of 
the port, and is most efficiently performed. A Chinese 
contractor is seated on a barrel by the line of coolies, 
having beside him a tray of small coin and a weighing 
machine. The first man of each couple as he ap- 
proaches the contractor receives from him. one cent and 
a quarter, at which rate 160 basketfuls have to be car- 
ried on board before each coolie earns a dollar. About 
one in every dozen loads weighed is weighed to insure 
the proper amount of coal being carried in each basket. 
The rapidity with which a ship is coaled is wonderful ; 
the coolies work with unflagging energy without cessa- 
tion all day, in spite of the blazing sun, against which 
the sole protection they have is a straw hat. The heat 
may perhaps be better imagined than described; if one 
remembers that Singapore is almost on the equator. 
At night fires are lit on the whar!/, to enable the coaling 
to be continued ; the effect of the scene is then height- 
ened; weird-like forms hurry noiselessly to and fro, now 
standing out in bold relief against the light, now dis- 
appearing in the gloom. 


General Ignatieff at the Turkish Court. 


One of our pictures from Turkey represents General 
Ignatieff, the Russian Ambassador, presenting to Sultan 
Hamid his credentials as representative of the Russian 
Government. Owing to the rapid changes that have 
occurred at the Turkish Court, Sultan Hamid is the 
third monarch to whom General Ignatieff has thus been 
introduced during the sovereignty of Abdul-Aziz. Gen. 
eral Ignatieff was a constant Visitor at the palace of the 
Dolma-Batche, where his political knowledge was al- 
ways appreciated; and though it is evident that the 
advice he had to give, and the instructions from his 
Government which he had to lay before the Sultan 
were neither pleasant nor even followed, yet the general 
suavity of his manner, and the firmness of his tone, 
always commanded a respectful attention. Under such 
circumstances we can understand in what manner the 


-general would perform the disagreeable task of present- 


ing to the Ottoman Government the final ultimatum; 
and we cannot but think that a great deal of the final 
success in obtaining an armistice is due to General 
Ignatieff, seconded by the endeavors of our own repre- 
sentatives. The letters of credence, as the French term 
them, are presented in an elegant square case, generally 
of scarlet cloth with golden tassels, and in this instance 
were presented to the Sultan by the general himself, a 
duty which is generally undertaken by the principal 
secretary. 
The French Exposition of 1878, 


The design for the grand exhibition building for the 
Paris Exposition of the year after next, which we pre- 
sent in our page of foreign illustrations, illustrates the 
magnificent scale on which that undertaking has been 
projected. We described last week the excellent system 
according to which its interior compartments are to be 
arranged. As to the exterior, shown in the cut, the 
framework is to be of iron, and the French papers are 
enthusiastic in their descriptions of the innumerable de- 
tails which enter into its construction. The weight re- 
quired for the machine-gallery will be 17,000 tons, and for 
the other galleries 10,000 tons. To these 27,000 tons of 
iron or cast iron may be added 700 tons of sheet-iron for 
covering the building. The superficial extent of carpenter 
work for battening the roof will be 90,000 square yards, 
covered with zinc. The quantity of wood necessary is 
about 2,000 cubic yards. The number of rivets used for 
bolting the metallic frame will be 11,000,000, and the 
number of holes to be perforated a little more than 
double, viz, 23,000,000. 








ACAUTIOUS resident of Troy, N. Y., mindful of 
the contingencies of post-mortem cxtortions, has 
called for proposals from several undertakers for 
conducting his funeral, and has made a contract 
with the successful competitor. 


DESCRIPTIONS of a wonderful automaton, called 
Psycho, have come to this country from London, 
where it is exhibited by aconjuror. It represents 
a squatted Turk, who plays a game of cards, and 
performs many things seemingly requiring intelli- 
gence. It is placed on top of a section of a glass 
cylinder, so that a clear view between it and the 
table is given. Thus it seems to have no connec- 
tion with any exterior power. So ingenious is 
Psycho that articles discussing it have been pub- 
lished in the English magazines. 

STEAMBOAT captains in Florida say that the alli- 
gators are apparently as numerous as ever, espe- 
cially in the marshes and lakes of the upper St. 
John’s. A few years ago the skins were in demand 
at from 50 cents to $1 each, and thousands were 
slaughtered. In one instance a man killed within 
five months over 1,000 to fill a contract, but as that 
species of leather soon went out of fashion the busi- 
ness declined. The teeth frequently command high 
prices, and are a standard article of commerce 
in the Southern market, mainly for ornamental 


purposes. 





CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


—Tuere are only nine turnstiles for visitors 
remaiving open, all of which are in Elm Avenue, west 
of the Centennial Bank. 

—Tue Vermont Building was prochened by Mr. 
L. Hachulen, of Philadelphia. It will be taken down in 
a few days by the purchaser, and removed to Bedford, 
Pa. 

—Coronet Exrimaxer, chief of the turnstile 
force, was last week the recipient of a testimonial in 
the shape of a meerschaum pipe, the gift of the men 
under his command. 


—Pzrsons who would not relish being halted 
and searched by the Centennial guards, when entering 
or going out of any of the buildings, should leave all 
valises and bundles at home, or else keep them in their 
pockets while on the Exhibition Grounds. 


—Or the space actually occupied for Exhibition 
purposes in the Shoe aud Leather Building, nineteen- 
twentieths was reserved to the United States. The re- 
mainder was apportioned as follows : Russia, 800 square 
feet ; Germany, 580 square feet; Great Britain, 615 
square feet. 


—Tue Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad 
Company, which exhibited in the Arkansas Building, 
has presented its large collection of minerals, compris- 
ing semi-anthracite coal and argentiferous lead, to the 
National Institute of Mining Engineers, for exhibition 
in Memorial Hall. 


—Tue Japanese Government presented the 
dwelling of its Centennial representatives to the city of 
Philadelphia) The Japanese merchants now step up 
with the gift to the Centennial city of their bazaar 
building, few of the characteristics of which differ from 
those of the dwelling. 


—Tue Main Building is ina sort of transition 
state, the American exhibitors intending to allow a 
great many of their cases to remaip. There are some 
1,400 applications already for permanent space in that 
building, and from present indications the entire space 
will all be applied for long before it is ready to open. 


—;Tue diplomas for presentation to exhibitors 
receiving awards are now being printed by the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company in New York city. Those in- 
tended for the foreign exhibitors will be finished first. 
Some six months yet will probably elapse before the 
medals of the commission are prepared. 


—Untit further notice gny person may enter 
the Grounds as usual, upon paying a fee of fifty cents. 
It is not so much the desire of the management to 
make money by this charge as it is to keep people 
out of the Grounds, in order that the work of pack- 
ing and shipping may go on without serious inter- 
ruption. 

—Tue Kansas Commissioners have, in con- 
junction with the Commissioners from Colorado, re- 
packed nearly all their exhibits that will bear trans- 
portation for their return home. Much of the re- 
mainder has been sent to various institutions. The great 
liberty bell will be sent to the Main Building for perma- 
nent exhibit. Space will be secured for both States in 
that building, and new and tiner specimens of their 
minerals and cereals will be placed there. The building 
will probably be offered to the city of Philadelphia to 
remain where it is. 


—Tue Italian exhibitors, headed by the illlus- 
trious archzologist, Alessandra Castellani, recently 
met in the office of the Italian Commission, for the 
purpose of presenting a testimonial and reading an 
address to the President of the Italian Commission, 
Giuseppe Dassi. The ceremonies were impressive, and 
the address, which was written on parchment, ex- 
pressed the high appreciation for the services rendered 
by Signor Dassi in behalf of Italy’s exhibitors, and for 
the interests of that country. 


—Ar a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Permanent Exhibition Company, held November 
18th, a partial organization was effected by the appoint- 
ment of Clement M. Biddle as President, and E. A. 
Rollins, Treasurer. The general features of the proposed 
rearrangement of space in the Main Building were dis- 
cussed, and plans showing the portions to be occupie . 
by the principal sections were presented and partly 
perfected. It is proposed to reserve the entire open 
space in the centre to the north of the music stand, 
heretofore occupied by English and French exhibitors, 
as a place for musical entertainments, 


—A Laroe and valuable collection of rare and 
autique specimens of china porcelain-ware, of ihe 
period of the celebrated Ming dynasty, belonging to the 
Minister of Finance of China, will arrive in Philadel- 
phia in about two weeks and be forwarded for exhibi- 
tion to New York city, where they will be placed in the 
Metropolitan Museum. The goods were consigned some 
months since to Mr. O. Focks, the representative of 
Minister Hu Kwang Yung, and intended for exhibition 
in the Chinese section of the Main’ Building, but the 
Customs officials at San Francisco declined to pass them 
until the bill of lading and invoices, which had been 
sent East, were returned. The consequent delay pre- 
vented the display from reaching its original place of 
destination. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING Nov. 25, 1876. 


Epwim Boorn has been delighting crowded audiences 
at the Lyceum Theatre during the week past with his 
superb rendition of Hamlet. . . . Miss Clara Morris in 
the new play ‘‘ Miss Multon ” is a success. The play is 
highly emotional, and will doubtless prove to be a 
pecuniary success for the management of the Union 
Square Theatre. ... The coming week will be the 
sixteenth and last week of ‘‘ Sardanapalus ”’ at Booth’s 
Theatre, after which ‘‘ King Lear.” . . . A truly enjoy- 
able performance is to be found nightly at Heller’s 
Wonder Theatre; he is without doubt a Prince among 
prestidigitateurs .. . A new French sensational play, 
entitled ‘*‘ Vendome,” is to be produced for the first 
time at the Boston Museum on Monday, November 27th. 
It is by that well-known dramatic author, Mr. Edward 
Greey, who collected the material for the same during his 
recent sojourn in Paris... . Wonders from the “ mighty 
deep’’ are being almost daily added to the already 
extensive collection at the Aquarium, and the rising 
generation take great interest in the same, judging 
by their presence nightly. . . . Essipoff will continue her 
piano recitals at Steinway Hall during Thanksgiving 
week. . . . The largest audiences in the city are 
to be found at Wallack’s) The ‘‘ Shaughraun ”’ still 
continues to be the attraction. . . . A revival of the 
‘School for Scandal’’ is promised by Manager 
Daly at his Fifth Avenue Theatre on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 5th. .. . No lack of interest in the 
performances at Barnum’s Hippodrome is noticeable, 
either by day or night... . Mamager Abbey has suc- 
ceeded in calming the troubled waters at the Park 
Theatre, and reopened it on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 27th, with that charming comedienne, Miss Lotta, 
in “ Musette.”” This was the lady's first appearance 
in three years, and she met with a very flattering 
reception. . . . Business at the minor theatres has 
been uniformly good, and managers vie with each other 
as to the quality aud quantity of the entertainments 
proffered ; 
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A BIRD’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY 
LILLIE E. BARR. 


COMPANY of angels, on their way 
Over the city one Thanksgiving Day, 
Made suddenly a pause. 
Listening with bended heads and sweet delight, 
Till I, smazed and wondering at the sight, 
Sought earnestly the cause. 


Surely, I thought, it is Thanksgiving song, 

From all the temples rising sweet and strong, 
Whose charm they have obeyed; 

But soon upon each temple fell a calm— 

Hushed was the organ’s note, the lifted psalm, 
And still the angels staid. 


The charm was not in childhood’s prattle sweet, 
In friendship’s joyous greetings on the street, 
In whisperings of love, 
In laughter of the happy, nor the note, 
From mingled sounds of many pleasures wrought, 
No, none of these did move. 


At length I found the spell of mighty power 
That kept the angels tranced from hour to hour, 
The only spell they heard— 

A little bird that on a leafless tree 
Poured all its happy heart in melody, 
Only a little bird, 


What notes it had were such as Nature thinks, 
Of song and sunshine, violets and pinks, 

And nests the leaves among. 
To-morrow it would take the southward way, 
And so it spent one long Thanksgiving Day 

In a sweet farewell song, 


And what it said the angels surely knew, 


For pleased they Istened all the anthem through; 
And then, at close of day, 

When ‘neath its wing was tucked the tuneful head, 

With a rejoicing song they upward speed 


And onward on their way. 








A Girl’s Vengeance. 


‘ Etta W. PIERCE, 
Avtuor oF ‘THe Story or a Birta,” ‘‘THe TANKARD 
or Benepviere.” ‘‘Tuk BirtamarK,” Ero, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—(CONTINUED). 


UY HAZELWOOD knew nothing, he felt 
nothing. He was simply a bit of inert mat- 
ter cast upon the brink of a great gray un- 

der-world. There was no life, no voice, no motion 
anywhere about him. He lay stretched on the 
shore of eternal desolation, stark and dead. 

Centuries seemed to roll over him. Then one 
faint pulse of pain pricked his heart, like a gnat. 
A stronger thereof followed. Unspeakable agony 
overwhelmed _ him; a hundred dagger-points 
quivered in his body; the rack was tearing him 
asunder; the sound of his own moaning broke the 
silence of the ages. 

Presently he seemed drifting away on a measure- 
less, shoreless sea. Was he alive or dead? He 
did not know. Blank billows, with crests like 
dragon’s teeth, overwhelmed and strangled him. 
He was drowning in the seething depths —down, 
down he went, to the bottom of mid-ocean, and 
there lay lifeless, unresisting, while the fearful 
water rolled its slippery, roaring tons upon him for 
years and years. 

Then a change came over his dream. He was 
on the wild, purple moors at Midland Grange, 
wooing the brown girl, Jacquita. Together they 
were flying from old Dandy Dobbin—together 
they were roaming about Paris, blissful bride and 
bridegrvom, and he was showing the world to her 
great, eager eyes. Then the dark days of their 
wedded misery closed round him. Jacquita had 
changed into a beauty, and a fierce, unmanageable 
stage-struck woman. 

“Jack, Jack! be content with my love,” he 
groaned. ‘Have I been harsh and stern with 
you? Forgive me! I swear that I love you, and 
yes only—I will love you till the last hour of my 
ife. Ah! we were happy yesterday! We strolled 
from Ville d’Arry through the woods to Ver- 
sailles, and I gathered violets for your hair, and 
the lizards were out in the sunshine, and the birds 
sang overhead, and you Jaughed and was glad. 
To-morrow we will go to Ermenonville al its 
island of poplars where Jean Rousseau died, and you 
must wear the pearl-cross and the dress embroidered 
with forget-me-nots, in which you looked so lovely 
yesterday. Oh, Jack—o¥, my little wife! Come 

ack tome! Have I been hard with you, darlin 
—jealous, exacting, proud? ‘The whole worl 
shall know of our marriage—TI will not conceal it 
another hour. Come back with the violets in your 
hair! Ob, it would be worth life—it would be 
worth death to hold you in these arms again !’’ 

After that it was Dolly Hazelwood’s enchanting 
face of which he talked. His bridal day was 
dawning—he must arise and go to Hazel Hall. 
Where was Stephen North? Had any one called 
at the St. James, Piccadilly, to ask for the belated 
doctor? Then Murty Dobbin's hand was on his 
throat, he was racked with torment, he was 
parched with fever, and in the midst of his misery, 
faint, far-off and hollow, like the murmur in’a 
sea-shell, he heard a voice say—‘ Ah, mon Dieu ! 
what ails these snuffers? Mademoiselle, I wish 
you would go to bed—you are whiter than this 
murdered man. You have not slept for two 
horrible weeks.” 

Another far-off voice replied— 

“Do not talk to me about myself. How is he 
to-night, Celeste? Do you see any sign of con- 
sciousness ?"" 

‘‘ No, mademoiselle. He knows no more than 
these snuffers. Fouf! But he can rave, though! 
Don’t stay to listen any longer, petite—it's 
enough to drive one distraught.”’ 

Some cool liquid seemed to touch Guy Hazel- 
wood’s lips. As through a glass darkly, he saw the 
wizened face of a woman in a funny ruffled cap, 
bending down to him from some strange altitude. 

“ Humph ! he has been close, close up to death,” 
she muttered, and then a heavy weight pressed 
upon his eyelids, and he slept. 

Aiter a while a new phantasm seized him. He 
was lying in a darkened room, on a bed soft and 














dainty enough for a princess. Delicate pink 
hangings draped the walls. The smell of crushed 
roses was in the air, By his side he saw a mala- 
chite table, whereon glasses and vials were set, 
also an armchair upholstered in pink satin of a 
shade to match the hangings. Somewhere near he 
seemed to hear the soft swish of a woman's gar- 
ments, cautious footfalls on a downy carpet; then 
two figures grew out of the dim light of the room 
—a woman and a man standing together near the 
bed. 

“You think he is better, Doctor Maurice ?” 
murmured a low voice. 

‘‘ Decidedly. He will soon know you—soon be 
able to thank you, as he ought, for all you have 
done for him.” 

“* Hush—oh, hush! ‘You have placed me under 
great obligations—you have helped me to save 
this man, and to keep his presence here a 
profound secret— you have done me such service 
as I can never repay.” 

Guy Hazelwood heard, or seemed to hear, a 
deep sigh. 

‘it is pleasure indeed to serve you, mademoi- 
selle. Do not talk of repaying me, when you 
know—you must know that I would die for you. 
There! I did not mean to say that-—I have 
annoyed you enough with a passion that you can 
never reciprocate. I did not mean to allude to it 
at all, but only to tell you how honored, how glad 
I feel because you turned to me in your difficulty — 
because you allowed me to hélp you when you 
dared trust no other living being—because you 
trusted me enough to tell me the story of your lite.”’ 

“Doctor Maurice, you are very, very kind. I 
am your friend - = sister always—be content 
with that, for I have shown you my heart, and 
you now know what a wasted, lifeless thing it is.”’ 

‘Mademoiselle, it is generally supposed that 
you left London weeks ago with this man. Your 
good name has suffered greatly—in fact, every- 
thing has been said of you but the truth.” 

“IT know it. It does not matter 
matters now!” 

‘Don’t say that. You are falling into low 
spirits. Have you sent any word to Mr. Hazel- 
wood’s friends beyond that note which 1 saw you 
write the morning after he was brought here ?’’ 

The figure of the woman seemed to lean deject- 
edly against the satin chair—a slight, small figure, 
robed in clinging, lustreless black. 

“ None! Don’treproach me—I could not! They 
would have come here—they would have taken him 
away. Had his case been hopeless, I would have 
sent for them, but from the first you told me that, 
with proper care, he would live. You think it 
very cruel of me to leave his betrothed bride in 
suspense P Yes, but I have been dealt cruelly 
with, also—why should I pity those who never 
pitied me? Ina little while she will have him to 
keep till death—she will hear from his own lips 
all that has befallen him; while I—shall be far 
away from England. I am going to America, 
Doctor Maurice, to play for I know not how many 
years.” 

* Mademoiselle !’’ 

“Yes, my good, kind friend, I long to go—I 
must go! Do not let him know of the part which 
I have played in this matter till I am beyond the 
sea.”’ 

Another deep sigh from the man. 

‘It is for you to command, mademoiselle—for 
me to obey.” 

Then the voices ceased, the figures vanished— 
were swept from Guy Hazelwood’s consciousness 
like letters off a boy’s slate. Again he was ob- 
livious to all things. 

It might have been hours, it might have been days, 
after, that he opened his hollow eyes, filled no longer 
with the visions of delirium, upon the very room 
which he had seen in his dream, Pink hangings, 
soft, white bed, little table filled with glasses and 
vials, darkened windows—all were there. In the 
pink satin chair by the bedside sat an old woman, 
in a funny white cap, with a face like a good- 
natured witch. Guy stared at her in a confused 
way. Where had he seen her before? Upon 
the dainty bed lay his own gaunt, powerless, 
wasted body. He could not move hand nor foot. 

The old woman jumped out of the pink chair 
like a jack from a box, and bent over him. 

“Ha!” she cried, expressively. 

‘Who are you?” Guy Hazelwood tried to ask, 
but his voice died in a hollow whisper. 

The old creature clapped her hands. 

“Humph! your wits are back at last,eh? I 
am your friend, monsieur—your nurse. You have 
been ill—you have lost much blood. Don’t talk— 
that is quite forbidden you. Just take this cor- 
dial, and go to sleep.’’ 

His weak, composed mind struggled with some 
tangible shapes of thought, but abandoned them 
quickly from sheer exhaustion. He drank some- 
thing which the woman held to his lips, and sank 
back into a long, profound slumber. 

When he mt the old creature was still 
beside him. He looked at her with a feebly 
speculative air. She had a piece of embroidery in 
her hand, and was piercing it rapidly with a long, 
bright needle. 

“ Where am I!’’ whispered Hazelwood. 

** With friends, monsieur.’’ 

“ Call the person in the black dress,” 

“The person in the black dress? Mon Dieu ! 
that is myself! I am your nurse, I take care of 
you; do not you understand ?”’ 

“No, no,” he feebly expostulated ; “ there is 
another. I have seen her; I have heard her in 
this room—a young girl.” 

‘*Hush-sh-sh !” cried the old woman, authori- 
tatively. ‘Sleep again; it will help to clear the 
cobwebs from your brain. You have seen and 
heard many strange things, [doubt not. Sleep!’ 

Docile as a child and as helpless, he obeyed. 
He was too weak, as yet, for thought or memory 
—too weak to ask questions, or to think them. 
He lay in a luxurious room, surrounded by tender, 
ceaseless care; and this was all he was able to com- 
prehend. The old woman in the white cap was 
always at his bedside; but in the “dead waste 
and middle”’ of the long nights, or when he .was 
sleeping, another step crossed the soft carpet, a 
slight figure in lustreless black stood by his bed, 
low whispers filled the air over his prostrate head, 
but when he thrust out his slow, weak arms to 


nothing 
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grasp the vision it vanished— only the old French- 
woman remained, crying out, in her shrill, authori- 
tative voice : 

“ Hush, monsieur ; hush-sh-sh !”’ 

One day he awoke from a deep, refreshing 
slumber to find the old creature beside him, as 
usual, busy with her embroidery, and humming 
softly to herself as she worked. 

‘“‘ Where is my mother?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ At Hazel Hall,’’ answered Celeste. 

“ And Dolly?’ 

“ At the same place, monsieur.” 

“Do they know that I am ill? How long have 
I been here f’’ 

“A trifle mose than three weeks, monsieur. 
They know you cannot come to them—the rest 
you will soon be able to tell them yourself.” 

“ But my marriage !—surely I was to have been 
married! And Stephen North—where is he? Has 
no one been near to ask forme? Merciful God! 
I remember it all now! Somebody struck me 
from the ‘thicket in Mademoiselle Fanchon’s 
garden. Fanchon! Why do I call her that ? Her 
name is Jacquita, and she was once my wife!” 

Old Celeste dashed down her embroidery. 

‘* Hush-sh-sh! your brain is going again! 
Doctor Maurice forbids you to talk. You will soon 
be able to go to your friends, but, meanwhile, you 
must be quiet, and not excite yourself.” 

“ Who struck me down in the garden—who is 
taking care of me here ?” 

“J take care of you, monsieur—nobody else. 
The man ho struck you—ypeste ! you will hear 
about him by-and-by. Now be content with 
this till you are well. I will not talk with you 
any more.” 

Strangely enough, his weak, bewildered thoughts 
dwelt very little on his mother or Dolly Hazel- 
wood; they seemed unable to get beyond the room 
where he lay—that perfect room, with its dim 
light, its silence, its perfumed air, its luxury. Old 
Celeste was the queen of nurses. Those shriveled 
hands of hers could smooth a pillow, or lift a help- 
less head, with an exquisitely gentle touch. Her 
broths, her cordials were perfection itself—her 
step was noiseless as silence, ‘There was a sad- 
faced young doctor who came and went daily, and 
who, with old Celeste, seemed to take the most 
lively interest in the patient—not for love of him, 
remember, but for the sake of one fair woman 
whose ceaseless cry was that he must be saved. 

For the next two days Guy Hazelwood tormented 
old Celeste with no more questions. Slowly gather- 
ing strength again, he lay quiet in her hands. The 
slight, young figure in black did not. enter the 
chamber any more. He heard uo more footsteps, 
no more low whispers by his bedside. 

It was the evening of the third day. Guy Hazel- 
wood lay among his pillows, motionless and with 
closed eyes, yet wide awake. Old Celeste occupied 
her armchair, busy, as usual, with her embroidery. 
There was a onl ot pattering rain on the muffled 
windows. A shaded lamp in a corner cast a soft, 
subdued light on the silken hangings of the wall. 
Suddenly a door opened, and a woman crossed the 
floor noiselessly and stopped by Celeste’s chair. 

There was the black, lustreless dress of which he 
had before dreamed, the slight, girlish shape, the 
= pearl-face, crowned by a massive coil of blue- 

lack hair, the great black eyes, with their un- 
fathomable depths of passion and woe. Guy 
Hazelwood’s heart gave a fierce bound, and then 
seemed to stand still in his weak, worn body. 

“You need have no fear,’’ cried out Celeste, 
crossly. ‘ He is fast asleep, mademoiselle.”’ 

The newcomer put a white, ringless hand on 
the old woman’s shoulder. She never once looked 
towards the bed, but only at the face uplifted to 
her own. 

“Celeste,’’ she began in a weary, listless voice, 
“T told you weeks ago that I had received an offer 
—a very flattering, tempting offer from the man- 
ager of a theatre in New York. To-day I have 
accepted it —I shall leave England at once.” 

Celeste made an expressive gesture towards her 
charge. 

* And this man—what will you do with him ?” 

“Did I not promise the Doctor North whom we 
met in the park that he should soon be restored to 
his friends? I have been selfish—I have been weak 
—I have hated his people with a jealous, revenge- 
ful hate; but all that is over now. I will resign 
him this v@ry night to his mother—to his bride. 
A brief telegram will bring them here to-morrow, 
and Doctor Maurice has promised to explain every- 
thing to them. As for myself, I shall leave the 
house. I am going to Hastings to-night-—when 
your patient is removed, you will join me there.,’’ 

Celeste kissed again and again the lovely hand 
on her shoulder. 

“ Mon Dieu ! you suffer—you cannot conceal it 
from me. Is it not strange that one who can 
have her choice of husbands should waste her 
heart ona stick and stone! Za! Za! It would 
be better to love poor monsieur, the doctor, who 
is your very slave. Well, it shall be as you wish, 
mademoiselle; nobody can resist you, unless it be 
this man who once trampled you in the mire, and 
who ought to be the last, the very last, in all the 
world that you should care for now.”’ 

The truth in these words made her listener 
wince. 

“ Hush, Celeste!’’ she implored. ‘From this 
hour I will be cold and hard enough to all—none 
shall ever again reproach me with weakness. Let 
me look at him once, just once ; remember it is for 
the last time on earth !”’ 

She made one shrinking, faltering step towards 
the bed. Guy Hazelwood lay motionless as stone, 
with the subdued light falling on his white face— 
his half-closed eyes—his red-gold hair. Rigid 
and beautiful, she stood and gazed at him for one 
breathless moment. 

‘* Farewell!” he heard her murmur— farewell 
for ever. 

. Then she turned, and glided swiftly towards the 
oor. 

With a cry that rang through every nook and 
corner of the chamber, Guy Hazelwood started 
up on his pillows. Gaunt, white and awful, he 
stretched out his arms towards that retreating 
figure. 

‘* Jaequita!” he implored, wildly ; “ Jacquita ! 
my wife!” 

(Zo be continued.) 





WEBER’S CENTENNIAL PIANOFORTE 
EXHIBIT IN THE MAIN BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MONGST the forty different exhibitors of piano- 
fortes from the United States, prominent 
was Mr. A. Weber, of New York, whose instru- 
ments received the highest award from the Judges 
over all other makers. The Weber exhibit was 
more extensive than that of any other pianoforte- 
manufacturer who contributed ; and it was around 
the location of the Weber pianos that the curiosity 
of the artistic world centred. It consisted of one 
magnificently inlaid concert grand, specially manu- 
factured for the Centennial ; one extra Centennial 
concert grand, rosewood; one regular concert 
grand, rosewood; one parlor grand, rosewood ; 
one square grand piano, rosewood; one small 
upright, rosewood; one fancy case, black, gold 
inlaid, upright piano; one fancy case, rosewood 
and gold inlaid, upright piano. 

The great reputation of this maker, and the fact 
that heretofore he never consented to compete 
publicly with any of the great makers of the world, 
drew special attention to his instruments. The 
piano-manufacturer, the great artist, the connois- 
seur, and the vast intelligent public, vied with each 
other to see how the Weber piano would compare 
when placed side by side with those of makers 
who had received the highest prizes in former In- 
ternational Exhibitions. Mr. Weber had experi- 
mented for years, and prepared fur this contest 
which was to decide who should be recognized as 
the pianoforte-maker par excellence of the United 
States. The public were not long left in doubt, for 
on the very opening day of the Exhibit the emi- 
nent pianist, J. N. Pattison, ascended the plat- 
form to commence, on the Weber, his classical 
recitals, and poured out such a flood of harmony, 
such a richness and volume of sound, that per- 
fectly electrified and astonished every one, when 
the immensity of the building was taken in ac- 
count. These recitals were continuous and unin- 
terrupted from the day of the opening to the close 
of the Exhibition, and were a source of gratifica- 
tion to thousands of visitors. 

The Judges in the report said: ‘‘ It seems undis- 
puted that Weber has distanced all competition, and 
must be to-day recognized as the piano-maker par 
excellence of the world, and the musical jury has but 
stamped the seal of the American Centennial Exhi- 
bition upon the generally awarded verdiet of every 
vocalist and musician by the award which gives the 
medal to A. Weber, of New York, for sympathetic, 
pure and rich tone, combined with greatest power, 
as shown in three styles, grand, square, and 
upright pianos, which show intelligence and solidity 
in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, 
which at the same time answers promptly to its re- 
quirements, together with excellence of workman- 
ship.” 

In a published interview one of them said: 
‘‘Weber’s Pianos were unquestionably the best 
pianos on exhibition. Weber’s Grand Piano was the 
most wonderful piano I ever touched or heard.” 
Each piano was judged as to tone, quality, equality, 
and touch, the highest figure in each being 6, the 
lowest 1. Each Judge made his figures on these 
points, and these figures were really the funda- 
mental basis of all the awards, the corner-stone on 
which they all rest. Thus, zon see, the highest 

ossible figure, adding up the numbers of each 
pS my on each of the points, would be 24, or if all the 
Judges agreed, the highest possible number for any 
instrument to reach would be 96. Weber reached 95. 

Of course, in a piano, the musical part af the in- 
strument is only to be taken in consideration, but, 
at the same time, it is but fit that such a jewel 
should be magnificently incased; hence, while 
showing his everyday and ordinary style of instru- 
ments, he prepared externally, also, three of the 
most costly and magnificent cases which have ever 
been made in America, viz., one fancy concert 
grand, and two elaborately carved a pianos, 
as shown upon our picture on page 229. ° 

The concert grand is the most expensive piano- 
forte ever made in the United States, and we are 
informed that its cost was $5,600. New York is 
fortunate in having among its manufacturers the 
man whose pianos were recognized as the best in 
the world. 








GARRISONING THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


ARRIVAL OF UNITED STATES TROOPS 
AT WASHINGTON. 


Vy HILE the general public were anxiously 

awaiting reliable returns from Florida, South 
Carolina and Louisiana, the country was startled 
early last week by the evidences of the concentra- 
tion of United States troops at the National Capi- 
tal. The President, Secretary of War Cameron 
and General Sherman denied that there was an 
unusual gathering of troops ; but on the 19th ult. it 
leaked out that twelve companies of heavy artillery 
were being concentrated at the Arsenal in Wash- 
ington, at the east end of the city. These troops 
are under the command of Brevet Major-General 
Barry, who was until recently in charge of the 
artillery school at Fortress Monroe. Besides these 
companies, it was understood that Captain Ramsey's 
light battery, which has been stationed for some 
time at Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, was imme- 
diately under orders to report at the Washington 
Arsenal. 

it was also surmised that the Capitol Building 
was to be strictly guarded night and day. 

While no information could be obtained from the 
authorities, two reasons for the array of troops 
were assumed by the public; the first was that 
there was a Democratic plot to seize the city and 
Government Buildings, and the other that a riot 
was deemed impending on account of an an- 
nounced Democratic jollification over the election, 
to be held on the evening of the 29th. 

Four companies of artillery reached the city from 
Fortress Monroe on the night of the 19th. The 
Norfolk steamer, Lady of the Lake, was inter- 
cepted on her way to Washington, and detained 
until the four companies could be transferred to her 
decks. When this was accomplished she resumed 
her trip to Washington, arriving there about six 
o’clock. The battalion is commanded by Captain 
and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Loder, of 
the Fourth Artillery, and comprises, in addition to 
his own company, Captain Samuel S. Elder’s com- 
pany of the First Artillery, Captain Lorenzo Lo- 
rain’s company of the Third Artillery, and Captain 
W. F.-Randolph’s company of the Fifth Artillery. 
Colonel Loder is in command of the whole force, 
by virtue of being the-senior captain of the bat- 
talion. As soon as possible after this arrival 
Captain Loder reported to General Sherman, and, 
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in compliance with orders given him by the | 
General, marched three companies ino and 
took possession of the Arsenal, with its stores 
of war material, and sent the fourth to the Navy 
Yard, where it is now quartered in the marine 
barracks. 

On Monday, 20th, the streets of Washington, 
e<pecitily in the region known as the Isiand, lying 
between the Potomac Railroad depot and the 
Arsenal grounds, presented quite a martial appear- 
ance. Soon after daylight a long train rolled in 
from Baltimore, and unloaded three companies of 
soldiers, who took up their line of march for the 
Arrenal, where they joined the detachment which 
had lauded over night from the Norfolk steamer, 
making seven companies within the spacious 
grounds, 

An interview with General Sherman elicited the 
remark : ** We must protect the public property, 
you know, and we must guard the arsenals —par- 
ticularly the arsenals—whatever the eventual set- 
tlement of the election dispute may be.” 

Engineer officers examined the Aqueduct Bridge 
and the Long Bridge, the two bridges connecting 
Washington with the Virginia shore, to sce if they 
wvuld béar the weight of the guns which will soon 
be mounted on Fort Whipple. 

Attorney-General Taft, wh informed that 
troops were actually encamped at Washington, 
protested in most emphatic language that it was 
a surprise to him, and that it was the first he 
knew of any portion of the army being ordered to 
the city. 

The President, in speaking of the stories about 
troops going to Washington, as published in New 
York papers, said that he regretted to see them 
very much. He regarded such stories as of a very 
incendiary character, and calculated to make a 
very bitter feeling between Republicans and De- 
mocrats. 

The arrival of the troops, and the excitement of 
the public,continued throughout the week, while the 
issuance of sealed’orders to commanders of several 
naval vessels, and the shipment of shell and ammu- 
nition at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, greatly intensi- 
fied the prevailing wonderment. 








‘ o 
THE DOUBTFUL PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 

CANVASSING THE RETURNS OF LOUISIANA 
THE STATE House AT NEW ORLEANS. 
Q* the 10th of November, and at the request of 

Governor Kellogg, the President asked the 
following gentlemen to go to New Orleans to wit- 
ness the counting of the votes by the Returning 
Board: General Garfield, General Logan, Stanley 
Matthews, E. W. Stoughton, Congressinan Kasson, 
of lowa; Mr. Ditty, of Maryland; M. S. Quay, Sec- 
retary of State of Pennsylvania; Thomas Beaver, 
John Shoenberger, General James L. Reynolds 
and Henry B. Stebbins, of New York; and Hon. 
William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania. 

At the same time the following circular was 
issued by the Democratic National Committee, and 
addressed to prominent Democrats and Republi- 
cans throughout the country: 


IN 


‘¢Citizens of New Orleans urgently request that a dele- 
gation of prominent gentlemen come there at once to 
counsel peace and a fair and honest return. You are 
earnestly requested to be one of ten or fifteen gentlemen, 
all widely known, to meet :t Louisville, Galt House, 
Saturday evening, proceeding directly South, or, if more 
convenient, meeting at St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Monday morning. Your prompt acceptance by telegraph 
is requested. This emergency appeals to your patriotism 

‘ABRAM 3S. Hewitt, Chairman.” 


While several gentlemen who received this invi- 
tation declined to comply on the ground that their 
Senatorial or Congressionat duties would prevent 
their taking any step prejndicial to a prospective 
settlement of the Presidential question at Washing- 
ton, the following accepted, and started in time to 
reach New Orleans on the 13th: Ex-Senator Trum- 
bull, of Illinois; ex-Governor J. M. Palmer, of 
Illinois ; ex-Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania; ex- 
Senator Hamilton, of Maryland ; ex-Senator Doo- 
little, of Wisconsin; ex-Lieutenant-Governor Col- 
baugh, of Illinois ; Judge J. B. Stallo, of Cincinnati; 
Oswald Ottendorfer, of New York; Henry Wat- 
ierson, of Louisville ; Senator Randolph, of New 
Jersey; Governor Smith, of Wisconsin ; Governor 
Carroll, of Maryland; Professor Sumner, of Yale 
College; ex-Assistant Secretary of the Navy Fox; 
Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania ; ex-Governor 
Ligler. of Pennsylvania. 

On the 14th action was taken for the purpose of 
bringing about a conference between the promi- 
nent Republicans and Democrats from the North, 
who were in New Orleans, in regard to the object 
which had taken them there. The initiative was 
taken by the Democrats, who sent an invitation to 
meet in conference to the gentlemen appointed by 
the President to go to Orleans. This proposition, 
after being considered by the Republican Commis- 
sioners, was declined, an unwillingness being ex- 
peme to participate in a conference upon the 

asis proposed by the Democrats. It was then 
decided that a certain number of gentlemen repre- 
senting both parties should attend tic sessions of the 
Returning Board daily, and be witnesses to the can- 
vass of the ballots. Accordingly, on November 20th, 
the Retarning Board met in the Senate Chamber 
at the State House. In the centre of the room 
were arranged three tables in a circle—one for the 
Returning Board, and the other for the Republican 
and Democratic committees. The corridors sur- 
rounding the rotunda were closed by barricades. 
guarded by the assistant sergeant-at-arms. A 
pees of police were stationed near the Senate 
Chamber. Towards noon the Republican and De- 
mocratic committees entered the room. lepre- 
senting the Republicans were Messrs. Tuttle, 
Garfield, Sherman, Hale and Stoughton, and the 
Democrats, Messrs. Trumbull, Palmer, Bigler, Wat- 
terson, G. B. Smith and G. W. Julian. 

As the Northern Commissioners left the St. 
Charles Hotel for the State House, the vast crowds 
of spectators which had assembled in the streets 
cheered them loudly, waved flags and handker- 
chiefs, and made every demonstration of friendli- 
ness. As these representative men stepped into 
their carriages several companies of Uniied States 
troops passed and saluted. 

There were present of the Board, President Wells, 
Thomas Anderson, and the negroes Kenner and 
Cazenave. After some few preliminaries the mem- 
bers took seats around a small table just in front of 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s seat. On the right the 
Republican Committee chosen to watch the count 
selected their places, while on the left the Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, with a stenographer, were 
seated. In the rear, and near the lobby, were 
assembled about thirty citizens, a few visitors to 
the city and some frien:s of the Board. 

Order having been called, the rules adopted to 
govern their action were read, including one rela- 





tive to admissions. ‘This latter elicited a protest 


from the committee then present from the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. Judge Spofford, 
the spokesman, desired that the rule making the 
sessions executive should be abolished, and, aecord- 
ing to American institutions and ideas, the free air 
and clear sunlight might be let in upon the proceed- 
ings. 

President Wells answered that the Board would 
not alter its rules. 

Colonel Zacharie protested for the Democrats, 
and said that the law required both parties to be 
represented on the Board, and such was not now 
the case. 

Governor Wells responded that the law only re- 
quired that when the body was first constituted, 
but no law existed requiring the different parties to 
have such representation after the original constita- 
tion of the Board. 

Application was then made to allow the United 
States supervisors of eleetion to be present when 
the r parishes were being canvassed. This was re- 
fused, Governor Wells stating that they might wait 
outside, and if the Board wanted them they would 
be called. A protest was entered against this 
ruling. A number of other protests from the Demo- 
crats followed, which were not entertained. 

The returns of Ascension, Assumption, and 
Avoyelles were sent for, and the Board went into 
executive session. 








ARRIVAL OF THE *BOSS.”’ 
TRANSFER OF TWEED FROM THE ‘‘ FRANKLIN”’ 
TO LUDLOW STREET JAIL. 


HE United State steam-frigate Franklin, thirty- 

nine guns, arrived in the harbor of New York, 
on Thursday morning, November 23d, with William 
M. Tweed on board as a prisoner. On the 27th of 
September Tweed was conveyed from the citadel 
at Vigo, Spain, to the Franklin, and on the tollow- 
ing day the vessel started on her homeward voyage. 
Alter a passage of thirty-eight days, she reached 
the harbor of St. Thomas on the 5th of November, 
took in a supply of coal, fresh meat and vegetables, 
and left on the 8th for New York direct. During 
the entire trip Tweed occupied the admiral’s 
quarters, last used by Rear-Admiral Case. Marines 
guarded his door both inside and out. He was not 
allowed to appear on deck. A few days after the 
frigate’s departure from Vigo she encountered 
rough weather, and Tweed was sea-sick, and on 
that day he was allowed to walk on the quarter- 
deck to get fresh air, but only for a few hours, 
after which he was guarded again below. In other 
respects he was treated as a passenger. He 
messed with the captain, and during the day he 
was allowed to make what use of the ward-room 
he desired. In this room he read and smoked, and 
in the evening played cribbage with the officers. 
He enjoyed good health, and seemed cheerful 
during the entire voyage. 

Shortly after 11 o’clock, on the 24th, the tug 
Catalpa, from the Navy Yard, bearing Sheriff 
Conner, Commodore Nicholson, commandant of 
the Yard, and several municipal and United States 
officers, steamed down through the Narrows to 
the Franklin, which had laid-to just outside the 
Bar. As the Caialpa, bearing the commodore’s 

ennant, rounded-to on the starboard of the Frank- 
in, the frigate fired a salute of eight guns, and 
anchored just off the point of Sandy Hook, oppo- 
site the lighthouse. 

As soon as the frigate dropped her anchor the 
Catalpa ran up on her starboard side under the 
centre gangway, which was lowered in readiness, 
one of the guns having been hauled in to make 
room. Sher:ff Conner, Commodore Nicholson, Dr. 
Macartney, District Attorneys Bliss and Phelps, 
Surveyor Sharpe, and Colonel Kibby then ap- 
peared in the stern of the Catalpa ready to board. 
As Dr. Macartney, who was the first to go up the 
frigate’s side, reached the top of the ladder, there 
was a momentary rolling of drums in the ship and 
then all was still. The Sheriff and his companions 
were met by some of the Firanktlin’s officers as they 
reached the deck, and the party immediately 
walked aft, passing the sentry who guarded the 
door of the state-room in which Tweed was con- 
fined. They disappeared into the room at one 
o’clock, and for a long time all was still on the 
decks of the frigate except the monotonous voice 
of the man at the lead, calling the fathoms as the 
Franklin slowly swung round on the tide. The 
identification of the prisoner, and the formalities of 
transferring him from the hands of the United States 
to the city authorities, occupied about a quarter of 
an hour. 

As the summons to go aboard the Catalpa 
reached his ear, Tweed turned to several of the 
officers of the Franklin and shook hands with them 
for the last time, speaking his ‘ good-by ”’ in a low 
tone. Evidently his relations with his traveling 
companions were most cordial. 

The last goud-by spoken, Tweed joined Sheriff 
Conner, who walked forward with him to the gang- 
way leading to the deck of the Catalpa. Fol- 
lowing them was Commodore Nicholson, and he 
was accompanied by Captain Franklin and several 
of his officers. The Franklin's marines were drawn 
up in line, and the ex-Boss and the Sheriff had to 
run the gauntle of forty pairs of eyes in tleir pro- 
gress. 

As the gangway was reached Sheriff Conner, 
bowing politely, motioned to Mr. Tweed to go 
down first, but the latter, not to be outdone in 

oliteness, made way for the Sheriff. Finally, 

owever, he went slowly over the side, and the 
Sheriff followed. 

Commodore Nicholson, who had been standing 
in conversation with Captain Franklin soon after- 
wards stepped aboard the Catalpa, her lines were 
cast off from the Franklin, and at about 1:15 the 
tug started on her voyage up the bay. 

The landing was made at the foot of Houston 
Street, instead of at the Battery, as thousands had 
anticipated, and a little after four o'clock two 
coaches, containing the prisoner and officers, 
stopped at the jail in Ludlow Street. One, bearing 
Major Quincy, the Order-of- Arrest Clerk, and 
Deputy-Sheriff Magonigle, was drawn up in front of 
the building, while the other, in which Tweed, 
Sheriff Conner and Under-Sheriff Cummings were, 
stopped at the Ludlow Street gateway of the 

rison-yard. The gates were hastily opened by 

eeper McCarthy to admit the carriage, and as 

uickly closed to check the rush of individuals. In 
the prison-yard the carriage stopped, and Warden 
Watson opened the door. Under-Sheriff Cummings 
first alighted, and after him the aged prisoner. As 
Mr. Watson offered an assisting hand to the latter, 
Mr. Tweed smiled and feebly remarked : “I thought 
I'd have to come back to you.” 

He was escorted directly to his room, and imme- 
diately began preparations to make himself com- 
fortable. His sons and private secretary called 
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upon him in the evening, and left him to engage 
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medical attention, of which he stands in great need. 
The transfer from the frigate to the jail was quietly 
and quickly effecte, and but few persons caught 
a glimpse of the captured ex-Boss. 








AWAITING ELECTION RETURNS, 
AT DutcH FLat, PLACER County, CAL. 
N very strange contrast with the scenes we are 
acquainted with in election times on this side 
of the Mississippi is the sketch upon the front 
page, which is full of character peculiar to the 
locality: The same eagerness that was exhibited 
in Printing House Square and the neighborhood of 
the great hotels for returns is here depicted ; and 
while the sovereign suflragists are equally motley 
in personal appearance, the Dutch Flat voters 
compose more original and picturesque groups on 
the corners. The Chinaman who has not secured 
the right of suffrage, and the Indian who is in the 
same situation, politically, but hastens to the 
Flat as a messenger from far-off mining districts, 
manifest in their own. way the possession of an 
excitement which, at this Presidential election 
at least, was of almost universal prevalence. 
Rough, dare-devil miners, staking their present 
and prospective possessions upon the result, like 
the more glib gamblers of Gotham, meet to con- 
sider their respective cliances, possibly to increase 
their risk, and certainly to hedge if they can. 
The mail-wagon has brought in a modicum of 
election news, not sufficient to satisfy the loungers. 
Business meets with a temporary check; men live 
virtually on the streets. Every rapid rider town- 
wards is surrounded for the ¥news,” and all the 
approved and regular scenes of election-day are 
carried out as thoroughly there as in the city of a 
million inhabitants. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Electric Torpedo.—According to Professor Rouget, of 
Montpellier, the electric apparatus contains nothing 
further than anastomosic nerves supported by conjunc- 
tive tissues. No special cell was encountered in the 
dissection, and the electric current appears to be at- 
tributable exclusively to nervous action. 


A New Species of Kangaroo.—A new species of 
kangaroo called the Dorcopsis, has been found on the 
southeastern side of the Island of New Guinea. This is 
the second variety discovered on this island. Hitherto 
all the specimens of this strange animal were exclusively 
confined to Australia, where also fossil remains of extinct 
kangaroos have been brought to light in caves. 


Canned Meats Poisoned with Mercury. — Professor 
Falke, of Manhattan’ College, on opening a can of cooked 
corned beef, bearing the stamp of a Chicago company, 
noticed some globules of metallic mercury, and also found 
some of the poison combined with the meat. On 
inquiring into the origin of the mercury, it transpired 
that in some establishments in the West mercury is 
mixed with the solder in order to make it flow and seal 
at a lower temperature. The practice is a most danger- 
ous one, and ought to be prevented by stringent laws. 
By heating a piece of the solder in a tube, if mercury is 
present it will separate and collect in drops, as on a mir- 
ror, on the cold part of the tube. In this way the poison 
can be detected. 


Malaga Nickel.—M. Meissonnier has reported to the 
French Academy of Sciences on deposits of silicated 
oxide of nickel which have been found at Malaga. Sev- 
eral hundred tons of ore have already been extracted, 
and the monopoly of New Caledonia as a producer of 
nickel ore is thus at an end. Specimens of the sill- 
cated oxide, or pimelite, have been examined at the 
School of Mines, Paris, and have given satislactory re- 
sults. The latest analysis, dated April 3d, gave 8.96 
per cent. of nickel; no cobalt was present. This ore 
was at one time considered rare; it is now found to be 
comparatively abundant, and the arts will be able to 
take advantage of the fact in getting a nickel free from 
arsenic and antimony. 


Cremation in Time of War.—At a meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, a communication from 
M. Kubhorn was read recommending cremation as 
the proper method for disposing of the dead bodies on a 
field of battle. The object to be attained by this 
method is the prevention of the malaria produced by 
the insufficient and hasty burial of so many bodies. 
It was admitted that religious prejudices, medical clinics 
and questions of law might be opposed to cremation ; 
but it was argued, on the other hand, that the health of 
whole communities, and the preservation of the lives 
of survivors, were considerations of more importance 
than sentimental theories, A suitable furnace for per- 
forming rapidly the act of incineration of the bodies 
was described in the memoir. 


Words of Arabic Origin in European Languages.— 
An etymological dictionary of Oriental words introduced 
into the French language has just appeared in Paris, 
from which it appears that the Arabic language is the 
one which has been most frequently put under contribu- 
tion. This seems very natural when we recall the fact 
that the Arabic language held supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean region for ages, and that in it, more than any 
other, were written the scientific discoveries of the 
Middle Ages, as well as descriptions of works of art and 
architecture. Many of the words have undergone such 
transformations that it is difficult to recognize them in 
their new dress ; but philologists have no hesitation in 
ascribing their source to the early superiority of Ori- 
ental races in many of the arts and sciences which now 
make the boast of Western nations. 


Fresh Meat from South America, —M. Pellier, of 
Rouen, France, proposes to bring fresh meat to 
Europe from South America by packing it in ice-cold 
compartments. For producing the necessary cold he 
takes methyl ether. This substance is so volatile that it 
becomes a vapor at 22 degrees Fahrenheit, and on this 
account no one has thought of the possibility of employ- 
ing it in the arts: The vapor can, however, be easily 
condensed to a liquid by steam-pressure in wrought-iron 
receivers, and is at all temperatures above 22 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, available for the production of cold. When 
the liquid ether passes off in the gaseous form a large 
amount of heat becomes latent, and in that way sur- 
rounding objects are frozen. A current of water to which 
chloride of calcium has been added to prevent its freez- 
ing, is cooled by the ether and made to circulate around 
the compartments in which the meat is packed, keeping 
their temperature down to 32 degrees Fabrenheit, and 
even lower. After the ether has performed its office, it 
is again liquefied and made to repeat the operation of 
refrigeration. Provided there is no leakage, the original 
quantity of ether will serve for the whole voyage. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the methyl ether is preferable 
to ammonia, nitrous oxide, carbonic acid, etc., which 
have been previously tried. The low point at which it 
volatilizes is greatly in its favor, and as it is derived from 
ordinary wood spirit (methyl alcohol), it ought to be had 

cheap. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Governor Srrarns, of Florida, was a colleze 
student in Maine, of which State he is a native, when the 
war broke out, He lost an arm at Winchester, Va, and 
after the war went to Florida in the service of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau. 


Tux Honorable John McKeon entertained a 
distinguished party of gentlemen at dinner at his resi- 
dence on Saturday evening, November 25th, amongst 
whom were Cardinal McCloskey, Baron Steickel and 
Charles O’Conor, Esq. 


ImMmeEDIATELY after he quitted office, the late 
Lord Mayor of London published ‘‘ Imagination and 
Other Poems,” dedicated to Mr. Carlyle. This is believed 
to be the first work of poetry which has emanated from 
the brain of a London chief mayistrate. 


A CORRESPONDENT has met Mr. Heneage, of the 
English diplomatic service, who has just married the 
Princess Salm-Salm, and asked him where he was going 
to settle. ‘*Oh,’? said he, ** we don’t know yet. My 
wife is living at St. Petersburg and I in London till we 
see how we suit each other.” 


NeiTuHer Erckmann nor Chatrian was an Alsa- 
tian, although they have together created an Alsatian 
literature. They were both born in Lorraine. Edmond 
About says that the method of their curious literary 
partnership is for both to elaborate the plan, and then 
for Erckmann to write the book, and for Chatrian to 
correct it or put it into the fire 


Tue Bulgarian delegates in England, MM. 
Zancof and Balavanow, are said to have a pamphlet in 
the press, embodying a statement of their political 
aims, which will be published in French and English 
(separately, of course), and which it is also intended to 
issue in German, Italian and Russian. The original 
was written in French by the delegates. 


Farner Bercxx, General of the Society of 
Jesus, has a plan for the purchase of Palestine from 
Turkey, with a view to make Jerusalem the Rome of 
the future, Negotiations are being carried on with great 
vigor between the Vatican and the Porte through the 
Patriarch Hassouen. Jaffa will be made a first-class 
harbor, and a railroad will be constructed from Jerusalem 
ta Bethlehem. 


THe announcement that Mr. Motley is now 
writing a historical novel, whic will be published next 
year, recalls the fact that his first effort in literature 
was a work of fiction, namely, ‘‘Morton’s Hope ; or, 
The Memoirs of a Young Provincial,’’ which was pub. 
lished in 1839, when its author was twenty-five years 
old. In 1849 Mr. Motley wrote another story, ‘‘ Merry 
Mount; a Romance of the Massachusetts Colony.” 


Tue Prince Caraman-Chimoy, Governor of 
Hainault, has been named President of the Belgian 
Commission to the Paris Exhibition. Italy will be re- 
presented by the Commander Victor Ellena, and by 
Professor Barile. Italy has appropriated 3,000,000 francs 
for expenses. The Chief Commissioner from Austria is 
Dr. Walcher de Moltheim. The King of Denmark has 
selected M. Frederic Wolphager as Chief Commissioner 
for Denmark. 


Miss Mary B, OpENHErIMER, daughter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New Jersey, is one of 
the most promising female artists of this city. She is 
a strong colorist, devotes most of her time to the study 
of portraits and figure-painting, adopts the French style 
of finishing her figures in the nude before draping 
them, in order to secure the best anatomical effects, 
and is an accomplished linguist. She is now engaged 
on two portraits of a niece and granddaughter of Secre- 
tary Fish. 


Anprt Pasua, the leading Circassian chief, 
who fought for a long time in the Caucasus in the time 
of Schamy], is a soldier of. wel!-approved valor, but most 
pitiless in war. He enjoys great consideration at Con- 
stantinople, because at his word all the Circassians 
would arise and march to battle as a single man. 
Since Schamyl] surrendered to the Russians, Abdi has 
lived quietly on the Bosphorus until the Herzegovinian 
insurrection broke out, when he offered his services to 
tbe Turks. 


Tue father of Swinburne, the poet, is an admi- 
ral in the British service, and his mother an earl’s 
daughter. His grandfather was Sir John Swinburne, 
who died at the age of 98. Though by birth a thorough 
aristocrat, the poet is a radical in theory. He is now 
38 years old, of small, slight stature, with a dispropor- 
tionately large head, covered by a bushy mass of auburn 
hair. His face strongly resembles that of a cat ; his 
eyes are large, set widely apart, and tawny in color, and 
his chin weak and retreating. 


Tue late visit of Sir Salar Jung, the wealthy 
Hindoo Prince, to Europe, cost over $850,000, including 
the expenses of his suit of fifty-three persons. Much of 
the money was expended in presents. Every landlord 
and employé of a hotel received a rich gift, and all 
employés of railroad trains or steamboats were likewise 
favored. The captain of the steamer which brought 
the nabob from India received for his wife a costly dress 
and jewels which would have been worn with pride by 
an Oriental princess; the officers received rings and 
watches enriched with diamonds, and all the sailors, 
firemen and cooks each a gold coin. 


Srx women are at present Knights of the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, namely : Madame Dubar 
(Sister Victoire), Superior of the Convent Espérance, 
in Nancy ; Rosa Bonheur ; Lady Pigott, decorated by 
M. Thiers for her zeal in helping the wounded on the 
battle-fields of the late war; Miss Bertha Rocher, of 
Havre, who founded several charitable institutions and 
hospitals ; the Superior of the Sisters of Charity of 
Toulouse, who, at the risk of her life, saved many per- 
sons during the recent floods ; and the Superior of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Guadeloupe, who has labored for 
forty years among the poor and sick in the French 
Colonies. 


Just before the close of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, the Italian exhibitors, headed by the famous 
archaeologist, Alessandro Cassellani, waited upon Giu- 
seppe Dassi, President of the Italian Commission, and, 
after handing him an address on parchment expressive 
of their appreciation of his services in behalf of their 
country aud themselves, presented him with a valuable 
seal. It is composed of an ancient stone, representing 
the head of a Roman Consul, set in gold in the Pom- 
peiian style, and bearing an appropriate inscription. 
Signor Dassi is the father of the young lady who has 
been worthily called the ‘Prisoners’ Friend,’’ for her 
labors in Italian penitentiaries in behalf of convicts. 


Tue Home Journal of November 22d says: 
“The oft-repeated rumor has grown into a fixed fact, 
The Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church of the Strangers, is 
about to extend the sphere of his usefulness in editing a 
new religioas magazine, to be published towards the 
close of this month by Frank Leslie. Dr. Deems is so 
widely known as a scholar and a Christian gentleman 
that the promise of this publication is hailed with 
pleasure. The magazine will be issued monthly, and is 
to be most profusely illustrated. We learn that it is to 
be quite liberal in tone; but this might be inferred from 
the character of its editor. Already distinguished 
clergymen of various denominations have agreed to be- 
come its contributors, so that it will probably obtain a 
very large circulation.”’ 2 
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‘ 3. Rocket and Lantern Rack. 2. Hand Signal Light. & Hand Pistol for Rope. 4. Small Brass Mortars for Rope. 9. Exterior of Building. 6. Buoys. 7. Howitzer for Firing Rope over a Ship. 8. Small Bomb, 
9. The Lake Boat. 10, Interior of House. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—THE BUILDING AND EXHIBIT OF THE UNITED STATES LIFESAVING SERVICE ON THE LAKE 
IN TilE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS,.—From Skercnes sy ovr SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEF PaGF 238- 




















GENERAL WADE HAMPTON, THE DEMOCRATIC CONTESTANT FOR GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WALZE, BALTIMORE. 


WADE HAMPTON. 
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THE LATE CARDINAL ANTONELLI.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH IN THE POSSESSION OF HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL M‘CLOSKEY. 


| he openly said: ‘But the deed has been done, , record that in every speech to the suffragists, he THE LATE CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 


and. I, for one, do honestly declare that I never | urged with all his heartiness a quiet submission 


\ ADE HAMPTON, whois claimed by the Demo | wish to see it revoked, nor do I believe that | to any indignities that might be attempted towards emer” with other leading European states- 


crats to be the Governor-elect of South | the people of the South would now remand the | them for political effect, to the end that, whatever 
Carolina, was born in Charleston, in 1818. 
grandfather, General Wade Hampton, was a gallant | unquestioned.” 


men of the day, the late Cardinal Antonelli 


His | negro to slavery, if they had the power to do go | interference might be made, the citizens, and par- | could scarcely be considered an aged man. A 


ticularly the negroes, would have no blame at- | Roman from his youth upwards, though born at 


officer in the Revolutionary War, and one of the During the late Gubernatorial contest, the ex- | tached to them. On November 22d he made | Sonnino, in April, 1806, he was brought up at Rome 
most eminent and respected citizens of South | citement of which was greatly intensified by the | another characteristic appeal to the people, urging | for the Church; and soon after taking Orders he 
Carolina in those days. His father, Colonel Wade | Presidential campaign, he appeared almost ubiqui | the maintenance of their orderly and law-abiding | held various official posts under Pope Gregory 
Hampton, was a distinguished officer in the war tous in the State; and it is a matter of the fullest ! character. XVI. 


of 1812, and was an aide-de-camp 
to General Jackson in the memo- 
rable Battle of New Orleans. At 
the time of Colonel Hampton’s 
death, in 1835, he was regarded 
as the wealthiest planter in the 
United States, and, it was reported, 
had 3,000 slaves. The subject of 
this sketch graduated, with aca- 
demical honors, at the University 
of South Carolina, studied law; and 
was elected to both branches of the 
Legislature. 

At the commencement of our civil 
war he raised a regiment represent- 
ing the infantry, cavalry and artil- 
lery arms of military service, and 
entered the field as commandant. 
The ‘‘Hampton Legion” was 
throughout the war one of the most 
jm owed organizations in the Con- 
ederate army. His first battle was 
that of Manassas, or Bull Run. He 
was made a Brigadier - general, 
served during the Peninsular cam- 
paign of 1862, and was wounded 
three times at Gettysburg, Penn., 
July 2d, 1863. 

When General Lee’s army occu- 
pied Chambersburg, General Hamp- 
ton was appointed Military Gov- 
ernor, and won the esteem of its 
inhabitants by his judicious and 
temperate administration. He was 
shortly after promoted to the ranks 
of Major-general and Lieutenant- 
general, and after the death of 
Stuart was given the command of all 
the cavalry in Virginia. On the 
16th of September, 1864, he got in 
Grant’s rear, east of City Point, 
and drove off 2,500 beeves and 400 
prisoners. The former proved a 
godsend to his troops, as they had 
for several days been in a starving 
condition. 

Early in 1865 General Hampton 
was sent to South Carolina, and 


commanded the rear-guard of the 


Confederate army then a back 
before General Sherman. During 
the burning of Columbia City 
it will be remembered that General 
Hampton and General Sherman 
charged each other with the un- 
called-for and horrible destruction. 
Since the war Wade Hampton has 
been more conspicuous than the 
majority of his late companions-in- 
arms. peye | at Walhalla, 
8. C., in the Autumn of 1866, he de- 
clared that the South had become 
loyal in the true acceptance of the 
word; that she had fulfilled her 
part of the peace compact, and in 
every way observed her obligations 
since the close of the war. He 
concluded with the words: ‘“ Let 
us, at least, prove ourselves worthy 
of the rights we claim; let us 
set an example of good faith, and 
we can then appeal with double 
effect to the justice and magna- 
nimity of the North.’? Considering 
his great personal interest, the abo- 
lition of slavery was a matter cal- 
culated to rouse all the indignities 
of hisnature. Yet, while character- 
izing the act as the greatest of all 
the inconsistencies of the North, 





————. 





PENNSYLVANIA.— OPENING OF THE NEW PUBLICATION BUILDING OF THE PHILADELPHIA DAILY ‘TIMES,’ ON EIGHTH AND 
CHESTNUT STREETS, NOVEMBER 25TH.—SEE PAGE 231, 


On June lith, 1847, he was raised to the 


dignity of Cardinal-Deacon by Pius 

‘. His business for many years 
was to transact all the temporal 
affairs of the Papacy as Secretary 
of State to the Pope, President of 
the Council of Ministers, Prefect of 
the Sacred Apostolic Palaces of the 
Sacred Congregation of Loretto, 
and of the Consulta. His work was 
quite as much that of a banker as 
of a diplomat. He seldom cared 
to converse about the actual situ- 
ation of the Church and of Europe, 
preferring financial themes, and se- 
Jecting for such councils those rep- 
resentatives of foreign affairs who 
were best informed upon money 
matters, and who could give him 
the most useful information. He 
inhabited a noble palace on the 
summit of the Quirinal Hill. Al- 
though receiving, with other Cardi- 
nals, a salary of $4,000 per annum, 
he was provided with so many 
wealthy benefices that he had ac- 
cumulated an immense fortune. He 
had a chaplain and confessor, a 
little court of his own, a scarlet- 
trimmed coach, emblazoned with 
ecclesiastical heraldry, and a guard, 
wearing cocked hats and knee- 
breeches. A German diplomat, 
writing of the Cardinal, said: 
“Antonelli, with a profound 
knowledge of character, and a mas- 
ter of the art of putting things, soon 
learned how to twist and turn the 
prejudices and peculiar bent of the 
Papal mind ; and, once the controller 
of that mind, the repeated plots to 
undermine him in the Pope’s esti- 
mation, and to drive him from the 
offices which have accumulated in 
his hands, have one and all igno- 
miniously failed. He is really mas- 
ter of the people, and King of 
Rome.” 

The famous Hildebrand virtually 
held all Papal authority during the 
reigns of three of Pius’s predeces- 
sors; Antonelli, recognized by 
Gregory as a born politician, at- 
tained at-an early age the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs of the 
Papacy, and the scope of his office 
was so enlarged by the present 
Pope, that the Cardinal-Deacon was 
able to make his influence felt, and 
his ability as a diplomatist respected, 
in every court in Europe. 

Cardinal Simeoni, born July 23d, 
1816, and for several years Papal 
Nuncio at Madrid, succeeds the late 
Cardinal as Secretary of State, while 
Cardinal Franchi, whose name was 
mentioned in connection with the 
office, remains Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, 





THE ARCTIC CLIMATE. 


\ HEN Benjamin Franklin, in 

‘*Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 
makes the jocular prophecy that in 
the month of February ‘‘ there may 
be expectations of much ice and 
snow in Greenland,’’ he expresses a 
very safe opinion regarding the 
popular belief in the climate of 
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the Arctic regions. There is probably no zone 
in the world extending over such a wide region 
of which the climate is so unvarying, either 
in heat or cold. Spitzbergen in Summer is very 
much the same as the mouth of the Macken- 
zie, and the amenities of a Greenland Winter are 
not strikingly superior to those of Nova Zembla. A 
greater expanse of sea in the vicinity may make the 
cold less severe in the Winter, or the heat less intense 
in the Summer; but the Arctic climate is, to a great 
extent, the same over the whole extent of the 
frozen regions during the same months in the year. 
Spr.ng, Summer, Autumn and Winter there are, as 
in lower latitudes, but these terms express some- 
thing different from what we understand by them in 
more favored regions. Four months of daylight, 
four months of darkness, and four months of day 
and night, might more clearly express the nature 
of the seasons in the far, far North. The Summers 
are short, but bright, and their glory is all the 
greater after the long, dreary Winter night of 
several montis. 








CENTENNIAL WRECKING. 

THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING SERVICE.— 
THE Mope. EXHIBIT ON CENTENNIAL LAKE 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


HE pretty miniature lake, which Thomas Coch- 

ran, of the ‘‘ Committee on Plans, Grounds and 
Buildings,”’ so artistically dotted down in the 
tniddle of the Centennial Exhibition Grounds, gave 
a most romantic resting-place on its shores for 
‘Frank Leslie’s Pavilion on the Lake,’’ the New 
York Tribune Office, the Pennsylvania State Build- 
ing, and other picturesque structures, to say nothing 
of the natural perennial fountain of 250 jets in its 
centre, the wild geese and ducks {rom the landscape 
garden of Amos Little (that most efficient Chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions), and the face-fore- 
most-rowing shallops on its quiet bosom. Here, 
along with the curious life-saving surf-raft which 
Stetson’s ‘‘ quartermaster” sailed and showed off 
its parts whenever there was a bit of wind, there 
Was a great air-tight-looking boat with covered 
ends, looking for all the world like the rough-hewn 
canoes of the natives before they are scooped out. 
Everybody asked, ‘‘ What is this?’ and they were 
pointed to a structure on the north shore, resem- 
bling a Swiss chalet, with a flag-staff at each end 
of the roof, from one of which floated the United 
+ tates flag, and from the other the special signal of 
the ‘‘United States Life-Saving Service.”’ This 
building was asample of the houses of refuge erected 
along the coasts of the Atlantic and Pacilic Oceans, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the great lakes, by a 
branch of the Treasury Department of the General 
Government. Our illustration on another page re- 
presents samples of the boats, rafts, life-cars, 
mortars, shot, rockets, medicine-chests, and all the 
apparatus and appliances used to rescue people 
from shipwreck, to revive those who are exhausted 
by exposure in the water, and to save property 
imperiled. The practical inception of this branch 
ot the United States Treasury Revenue Service 
may be put at a date no further back than 1850. 
On the 12th of January of that year, the ship 
Ayrshire was wrecked on Squan Beach, New 
Jersey. A twenty-four pound cannon-ball, with a 
line attached, was fired over the wreck, and by this 
means a life-car was drawn back and forth between 
the wreck and the beach, and two hundred and one 
lives saved thereby. This was the first shot ever 
fired to save life on the coast of the United States, 
and has been all Summer on exhibition at the Cen- 
tennial Grounds, and we believe still remains there. 
This was also the first occasion on which the life- 
car was used. This great benefit to humanity was 
invented by Captain Douglas Ottinger, of the United 
States Marine, and with unselfish philanthropy he 
refused to patent it—an unselfisliness which was 
finally recognized by a special appropriation by 
Congress of $10,000. 

A crew of surfmen is attached to each station, 
and is on constant duty during four to six months 
of the year, including the Winter season. These 
men patrol the beach between stations night and 
day, and are drilled in the use of all the appliances 
used in saving life. An important feature of the 
service is the restoration of persons exhausted, 
or apparently drowned. For this purpose the 
station-keepers are supplied with complete medi- 
cine chests, and are thoroughly instructed by a 
medical inspector in the use of medicines and sur- 
gical appliances. 

Fiags are used in day-time, and Coston lights 
and rockets at night, for the purpose of signaling 
to wrecks ard to other stations. ‘The Army Signal 
Service is also utilized to a certain extent, and at 
some of the stations on the coast the “ cautionary 
signal’’ is displayed to warn vessels of approach- 
ing storms. 

The exhibit at the Centennial Grounds was in 
charge of a lieutenant in the Revenue Marine Ser- 
vice, the whole under the control of the Chief of 
Revenue Marine Division, Treasury Department, 
aided by commissioned officers of the Revenue 
Marine Service. 


FUN. 


ACCORDING to astronomers, 400,000,000 meteors 
fall every twenty-four hours. The only way to 
open them up to the public is to put more things 
in the street to fall over, or more lamp-posts to run 
into. e 

THE thing we call ‘‘ public opinion” is based 
upon the sweet consciousness that the majority of 
us are an awfully clever set of chaps, and that the 
other fellows who don’t think so are pretty gener- 
ally fools. 


This is the season of the genuine Indian Sum- 
mer. It is supposed to have been originated by 
Poeahontas for the purpose of giving the average 
citizen a chance to put off buying his overcoat 
until after he got paid for his vote. 


ONE of the most trying positions for an elegantly 
dressed young man who parts his hair in the mid- 
dle is to occupy a seat in a horse car next toa 
woman who is endeavoring to calm a cacophonous 
infant with an insecurely corked bottle. 


JOHN HATCH, of Maine, is hatching mischief for 
his family. He proposes to take his wife and 
children across the Atlantic in a boat thirty-six 
fect in length. Asupper of toadstools would be 
less expens.ve, and accomplish the same result, 


THE other day at the Centennial a young woman 
from parts unknown observed another drinking a 
giass of soda. ‘“‘ What is that?’ she asked the 
dealer. “ Sodawater. Will you have some?” ‘‘ Don’t 
eare if 1 do,” responded Miss Verdant. Before she 
sat down to her glass, the prompt seller suggested 
the payment of ten cents. ‘* What for?’ she asked 
with an amazed stare, ‘‘ Why, for your soda water,” 
wus the response, *‘I didn’t ask you for it, ’’replied 
the indiguant damsel; you asked me to have some. 
Here, take your old sodawater; it’s nothing but fuss 
any Way; and pushing towards him the remains 
of the “fuss,"’ she coolly walked off, wiser than 





when She came, and leaving the soda man a trifle 


OBTAINED ALL THE HONORS. 


Aut the honors attainable at the Centennial were 
awarded to the new ‘“‘ Automatic ’’ Sewing-machine 
of the Willcox & Gibbs 8: M. Co. Send postal card 
for full particulars and list of offices to 658 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonp Sr., N. Y., and of druggists. $1.59 per bottle. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission 


A Useful Article to Every One, is that of 
Young’s Patent Folding Scissors, the proprietors of 
which are Messrs. Marx Brothers, 430 Broadway, N. Y. 
This little article should find its way into every house- 
hold in the country, as well as editors’ sanctums. We 
cordially indorse its merits. 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts.—The superi- 
ority of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the com- 
position of many of the factitious fruit flavors now in 
the market. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Anrnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Framea, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. lhoto-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


“And your mother didn’t object to Charlie at 
all when you told her that he had proposed to you?’ 
‘* Not at all, Amanda, on the contrary, she said she was 
at sast convinced that he was a young man of common 
sense and good taste.” ‘* What occasioned the revulsion 
of feeling?’ ‘‘ Simply my telling her that he had promised 
to get the engagement ring from F. J. Nasu, No. 781 
Broadway, up-Stairs, opposite Stewart’s. 





CONSUMPTION! 


Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, Indiges- 
tion, General Debility, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, and 
all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, radically 
cured by 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prices $1.00 and $2.00 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & 00., Chemists, 


86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALLEN & CO., 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 


AGENTS FOR 


Seal of North 
Carolina, 


AND DEALERS IN 


ALL KINDS OF TOBACCO. 








OUR 


NEXT PRESIDENT, 
SMOKING MARBURG BROS. 


SEA ke 
NORTH CAROLINA 


TOBACCO. 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to ah thick and heav 
on the smoothest face (without are?) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheertu ly re- 
funded. 25 cents Li} ackage, postpaid; 3 for 
s0cents. E. W. JONES, Ashland, Mass. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
Latest invention. Every person can operate 
with perfect success. Complete, with Chemicals, 
etc., price $5; inclose stamp for circular. 
E. SACKMANN, Manufacturer, 650 De Kalb Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Agents wanted! 


— SKIN 
DISEASE 


$5 SELF-INKING “BEST” 
Press with Printing Office, for $6.50, No. 2 
“BEST.” $7., with outfit, $10. Evans’ 
Zp Rotary Job Press, Chase, 5x8, $45. Send 
stamp for Catalogue. W. C. EVANS, Inv’r 
and Manuf’r, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure, the 
VERY BEST. 6 for $9. 











A Cure guaranteed in every case. 
Call on or address, Dr. VAN- , 
DYKE, 6 W. 16th St., New York; 
or, 1321 Green St., Phila., Pa, 











] 


KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 

the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 

Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANE’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St., N. Y. 





The Greenbrook & Paterson City Nurseries 


Floral and Fashion Journal. Freefor"1876/ 
Address GREIVES & CO., Box 2858, New York. 


> = CENTENNIAL SCROLL SAW. 





A Complete Machine. J. ROBERT 


Binghamton, N. Y. 











sadder, 





UITS 
AT. Stewart 4 Co. 


WILL CONTINUE the SPECIAL OFFERING 
of their ENTIRE IMPORTATION of 


Paris, Berlin and London 


GARMENTS, 


IN SILK VELVET, DAMASSE, CAMEL’S HAIR 
SERGES, Etc., Etc., SUITABLE for EVENING, 
DINNER, RECEPTION and PROMENADE DRESSES, 
LATEST STYLES in SHAPES and MATERIALS at 
FULLY 


33 1-3 Per Cent. Below Cost, 


ATTRACTION 





SPECIAL in DOMESTIC 


Ready-Made Dresses 


IN SILK, CAMEL’S HAIR, BROCADES, CASHMERES, 
SERGES, Etc., Ete. 


LARGE VARIETY of 


Ladies’ Morning Wrappers, 


WHICH WILL be OFFERED at VERY 


Attractive Prices. 
Broadway, 4th hee, 9th & 10th Sts. 


RICH 
Dress Goods. 


AT Stewart & Co. 


HAVE OPENED a VERY CHOICE SELEC- 
TION of 


French Novelties 


JUST LANDED, which INCLUDES 
Plain, Plaid and Corded 
Sedan and Tufted Suitings 


IN ALL DARK COLORS. 
Plain All Wool Serges, 
50 INCHES WIDE, 

Glenham Suitings, All Wool, 


AND an UNEXCEPTIONABLE ASSORTMENT of 


Cashmeres and Merinos, 


ALL AT 


Very Low Prices, 


A LARGE ADDITION 
LYONS and GERMAN 


VELVETS 


SUPERIOR in QUALITY and COLORS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


NTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE OFFICE, No. 229 
Broadway, New York, Room 53. All kinds of informa- 
tion and testimony (if existing) procured for lawyers and 
others. Legal Papers served promptly. Theft and rascality 
of all kinds ferreted out. Debts collected, etc. Experienced 
and reliable male and female detectives always on hand. 


Try us. G. PRENDERGAST. 
CARDS 


Mottled, 25c.¢ 


VISITING 5() 


Bri.-tol, 25c. 
Glass, 45c. 
Chromo, 50°. Samples, etc. 3c.stamp. 
Agents wanted. Send 5c. in stamps for terms, samples, 
etc. Collin & Fitzgerald, 2115 Arch Strect, Phila. 


ALLCOCK’S — 


Porous Plasters. 


a@ Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and obtain 
them, and so avoid miserable | MITATIONS, 


B. BRANDRET 2, Pres’t; 
Office, 294 Canal St., New York. 








to THEIR STOCK of 








TIN-PLATE, 











4 OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies 





SCHOFIELD, care Carroll Hyde, 
Portraits,etc., drawn by machinery. Ap- 
paratus, with instructions, by mail, only 
50c. Agents wanted SmiTHoGRaPn Mra. 
Co,, 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


HOSIERY, 


UNDERWEAR, 
FLANNELS 
and BLANKETS. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE STOCK 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


Department for 


GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHINGS. 


EMBROIDERED and PLAIN DRESS SHIRTS, NIGHT 
and NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS. 


UNDERW EAR 


IN BUCKSKIN, 
MEDICATED FLANNEL and CASHMERE. 


CARDIGAN & SMOKING JACKETS, 
DRESSING GOWNS, 


CRAVATS, TIES and SCARFS, 
CASHMERE and SILK MUFFLERS, 
SILK POCKET AND NECK HDKFS., 
PRINTED BORDERED HDKFS. 


4 
GLOvV ES. 
““CHOSSON’S” celebrated KID, GANTS DE SUEDE, 
DOGSKIN, SILK PLUSH and LAMBSKIN LINED, 
CAST( 
FUR COLLARS, GAUNTLE 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner I9th Street, 
GENUINE AND 
Fashionable Furs 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are offering a fine selection of CHOICE FIRST-CLASS 
FURS, in every respect, and warranted, in sets 
and singly. 
RUSSIAN and HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
SEAL, MINK and CHINCHILLA, 
FEATHER MUFFS, 








ym 
TS, GLOVES, Etc., Etc. 








FUR and FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 
FUR GLOVES, Etc., Etc. 





Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


BROCADE CLOAKING, 
Black and Fancy Colored 


TRIMMING VELVETS, 


in all the various QUALITIES and WIDTHS. 


Arnold,Constable & Co. 


Broadway; corner (9th Street, 


For Wedding and Holiday 
PRESENTS. 


POINT DE PARIS, AGUILE 
DUCHESS and IRISH CROCHET LACES. 
FRENCH EMBROIDERIES in Sets and by the Yard. 
HDKFS.—A magnificent Stock of New and Choice 
Styles of every variety. 


UMBRELLAS, 


FOR SUN and RAIN, 
Elegantly Mounted in SILVER, IVORY and AMBER. 


Arnold, Constable & Oo. 


Broadway, corner [9th Street. 


PRIZE STORIES 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


No paper for the young has ever published stories so 
popular with boys as 


Frank Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


To maintain the high standard of our stories, and to 
encourage our writers, the Publisher offers 


A PRIZE of $1,000 


FOR THE 


Best Boys’ Story in Ten Installments, 
To be handed in on or before 
December 15th, 1876. 


The Stories will then be submitted to a Committee, and 
the Prize awarded, 


th 
$500 
Will be given to the story decided to be next in merit, 
and the other clever stories will be published 
in succession on the most 
remunerative 
terms. 
The stories must be dramatic, full of action, with char- 
acters well brought out, and free from coarsene:: and 
objectionable ‘eatures—stories that will interest boys 
who know what good stories are. 
The manuscripts should be marked, ‘‘ Boys’ & Girls’ 
Weekly Prize Story.” 
Frank Leslie, 














Bridgeport, Conn. Address, Miss Eaiy NgLson, 


637 Paar. Srrast, N, Y. 








December 9, 1876. | 








FRANK LESLIE’S 





ILLUS 





TRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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APPLETON’S 


American Cyclopedia. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 
ENTIRELY REWRITTEN BY THE ABLEST WRITERS 
ON EVERY SUBJECT. 

Printed from New , and illustrated with several 
thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of the 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZADIA was completed in 1863, 
since which time the wide circulation which it has at- 
tained in al] parts of the United States, and the signal 
developments which have taken place in every branch of 
science, literature and art, have induced the editors and 
publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough re- 
vision, and to issue a new edition, entitled 


THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with 
the discoveries of science, and their fruitful application 
to the industrial and useful arts, and the convenience 
and refinement of social life. Great wars and consequent 
revolutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the old 
work appeared, has happily’ been ended, and a new 
course of commercial and industrial activity has been 
commenced. Large accessions to our 


GEOCRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 

have been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolution of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
pubiic view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is 
curious to know the particulars. Great battles have 
been fought and important sieges maintained, of which 
the details are as yet preserved only in the newspape rs 
or in the transient publications of the day, but which 
ought now to take their place in 


PERMANENT AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest pos-ible dates, and to fur- 
nish an accurate account of the most recent discoveries 
in science, of every fresh production in literature, and 
of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as 
to give a succinct and original :ecord of the progress of 


POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL EVENTS, 

The work was begun after long and careful preliminary 
labor, and with the most ample resources for carrying it 
on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been 


PR NTED ON NEW TYPE, 
forming, in fact, anew Cyclopzdia,with the same plan and 
compass as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecu- 
niary expenditure, and with such improvement in its 
composition as have been suggested by longer experi- 
ence and enlarged knowledge. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
which are introduced for the first time in the present 
edition have been added not for the sake of pictorial 
effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the ex- 
planations in the text. They embrace all branches of 
science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of s: ‘enery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 


their 
ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE, 


The cost of their execution is enormous, and it is be- 
lieved they will find a welcome reception as an admirable 
feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its high char 
acter. 
THE A\!ERICAN CYCLOPZDIA IS NOW COMPLETE, 
in sixteen large octavo volumes, each volume containing 
over 800 pages, fuily illustrated with several thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous Colored Litho- 
graphic Maps, the whole costing the publishers a sum 
exceeding 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
exclusive of paper, printing and binding. 


AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


PRICE 
FR ORIG CIATA, BON DOE, fs 00 ves scecncceececs $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol.....ccccceseseess 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. ...ccceeeees 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol .....,.024. 8 00 
Be NO, SEF WN obs 60. 606-05 4066060s000% 0 00 
10 00 


In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol... 


THE BEST CYCLOPADIA EVER PUBLISHED, 
one that will supersede all others, is now offered to the 
public at avery moderate price, less than one cent a page! 

Just think! 
A SAVING OF TEN CENTS PER DAY, 


the price of a cigar, or many other expenditures for lux- 
uries or frivolities of a like amount, would pay for a com- 
plete set of the Cyclope iia by a bi-monthly subse ription. 
Thus there will be somet! inz substantial saved, and a 
storehouse of knowledge, ii deed 

A UNIVERSAL LIBRARY IN ITSELF, 
secured, with but little effort or sacrifice. 


Se Specimen pages of THE AMERICAN CYCLO. 
PHDIA, showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent 


gratis on applicat on, 

Persons wishing to subscribe, can receive the whole set 
at one time, or one or more volumes at any time, the 
delivery suiting their convenience, without any cost of 
carriage, by forwarding their address to 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


540 & 551 Broabw. AY, New Yorn. 


FLOWERS ! EVER BEAUTIFUL. 


W. C. WILSON’S, 
45 West 14th St., N. Y., between 5th & 6th Aves. 
Floral Designs and Decorations tastefully arranged. 
Cho ce assortment of Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, and Florists’ 
Fancy Articles. 


Lygodium Palmatum, or Hartford Fern. 


This is by far the most elegant and useful vine known 
for the decoration of Picture Fiames, Pier Glasses, Stat- 
uary, Light Wall-papers, Lace Curtains, etc., retaining 
its natural green in the most heated apartments through 
the whole Winter. May be had at $1.25 per book of 25; 
or 50 for $2.50; or $5 for 100 strings, securely packed 
and expressed to any distance on re ceipt of the amount. 
Green, unpressed, $1.50 per 100. Catalogues of Plants 
furnished on wpplication, Greenhouses “and Gardens, 
Astoria, I Ong Isk ind, 

7 v ISITING CARDS, NO 2 Alike, 1 name 30cts 
ec and 3ct. stamp. 4 packs 4 names, $1. With one 
pack for samples you can obtain 20 names per hour 
@ easily. Best and prettiest lot of cards ever seen. If 
not more than satistied, I will refund your money. 
ef Sent by return mail. Common cards at. unheard-of 
rates. Agent's circular, a list of 240 styles of cards, 
103 samples of type, etc., with each order. Address, 
W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for lilustrated Catalogue to 


Ww. YT. Hawardads, 
86 Cuvrcn Str.. NY. 
Presses from £159 to $350. 











Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
L. JONES & CO., 


25 post-paid. Nassau, N. Y 


__Traveler’s Guide. 


Colonnade Hotel. 


No. 11 ELEVENTH STREET. 
(Between Broadway and University Piace, New York). 
Family Hotel and Lodging House; Furnished Rooms 
by the Day or Week, with or without Board. 
Table d’ Hote and 4 la Carte. 


Albany and Saratoga. 
People’s Line Steamers leave Pier 41 N. R. daily (Sundays 
excepted), 6 p. m., for Albany, and points North and West. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, $4 and $4.50perday, Elegant Accommodations. 











Emnttadhen Gold Watcbes 
15. $20 and $25each. Chains 

$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
; Sent C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Circular COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


BE UTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards,d4c. An article that every- 
body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
any name, business or address. Very profit- 
able, amusing and instructive for the young. 

No.1 Si with 8 alphabets type. NO.2 $2 
with 5 alphabets. NO.3 $Z.with 11 alpha- 
bets. Type Case, Ink oid I ‘ad included. De- 
livered anywhere ailfree. Agents wanted 


GOLDING RCO! 40 Fort Hill Sq, Boston 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


EVERY BUSINESS MAN, to be successful, should 
Le? have one, for doing his own printing and adi ertising. 
It will pay for itself over and over again. IJt is simple 
and strong in construction; beautiful in design and 
Anish; easy and rapid in operation. Print 3x4 
to8zl2in. Cost $7 to $65. Send 3c yet Tlus- 

trated Catalogue of Printing Outfits from $1 a. 
COLDING &CO. FORT-HILL SQ. BOSTO 


PEARL 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Rotary Foot or Steam Power, 
From new and improved patterns. For printing 
cards, billhkeads, labels, statements, circulars, 
etc., ithas no superior. Medal awarded at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and recommeded by the 
Judges over ali others Jor“ Simplicity, Compact- 
ness, ,Papidity of Operation, and Base of kun- 
ning.” With Automatic Card Dropper prints 
3000 cards an hour ;. W. C. Cannon, Card Prin- 
in use. Presses from $4 to 
" 3 in. to 12218 inches. Send 3 
— cent ‘stamp jor Catalogue of Presses, Tools, 
=~ Type, etc. toCOLDING &CO., 

* Manufac'rs. Fort Mill Sq., Boston 


Royal Havana Lotterv, 


Grand Extraordinary Drawing. 
ONLY 18,000 TICKETS. $1,350,000 CASH, 
One Prize to every 7 Tickets. 

Circulars, with full particulars, sent free, Address, 
J. DUFF & co., Bankers, 42 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


100 DECALCOMANTE PICTURES, 

50 cts. ; highly colored and beantiful ; easily 

transferred to any object, 50 Geom Chromos, 

50cts. 60 Embossed Pictures, 60 cts ; choice 

samples of either 10ctsa, Chromos, Steel Eng rraving rs, Photo- 

graplis, Fancy Papers, Perforated Mottoes, Games, Books, &c. 

WAX FLOWER MATERIAL.—Box of Matertal and Instruc- 

tions for making several fine vines of ye § 82 

page ——s free with ever eae All post-paid. Agents 
wanted. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William St., New Y ork, 


BANKRUPT SALE 


OF MILTON GOLD JEWELRY. 


Everybody has heard of MILTON GOLD Jewelry, 
it having been sold in this market for the last ten years, 
and worn by the best and richest class of our population. 
Still it takes an expert jeweler to discover MILTON 
gold from IRGI N_ gold. These goods are not 
or PLATED, but MILTON COLD. 
The following articles by mail, Fm paid, on receipt of 
50 CE . 
ONE PAIR ELEGANT Ay ak BUTTONS, with 





























a | 











Leaves, 50 cts, 





Independence Hall engraved, retail price - $1 00 
ONE SET SPIRAL SHIRT STUDS, retail price 75 
ONE BEAUTIFUL CORAL SCARF PIN, retail 

WENO 0.06500 00004500 600086 c000teccsecesseece 75 
ONE ELEGANT GENTS’ WATCH CHAIN, latest 

pattern, retail pric® 2... ccccccsccccccccccecs 
ONE COLLAR BUTTON, retail price ..........4. 50 


ELEGANT WEDDING RING, very 
Fetail price. .cccccccccccscccces 


ONE heavy, 


See eeweeceen ee 





Total. .ccccccccrcccceccccccvccccccces $6 50 

Remember, we will send you the above-named six 

articles, which we have retailed for $6.50, by mail, post- 

paid, for 50 Cents, or 4 sample lots for $1.50, Satis- 
BELL ° “GO. 8 or money refunded. Address, W. 

euL 8 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 

Pa lytic ol "Watches and Jewelry. 


DO YOUR own PRINTINC! 
Ws VELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ers, Merchants, and others itis 

0 inuse. 
5. 00 to $150.00 
QO. Manuf'rs and 








ufacture 
the BEST ever invented. 
Ten styles, Prices from 
BENJ.O.WOODS 
alers in all kinds of Printing Material, 


oe de 
Send stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Federal St. Boston 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu Orricgs: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 





PORTAB UT YV,, combined with great 
power in FIEL My 6 ARINE, ‘rot RISTS’, OPERA, 
and genera! out door day "and night double per- 
specti ve glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
a two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 
Brent power to strengthen and improve the sizht 
without the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, OCULISTS OP- 
TICIAN, 687 687 Broadway, N. re 


PMP: Oo yY MENT. 

ANY PERSON of ordinary intelligence can earna living 
by canvassing for “The Illustrated Weekly.” Experi- 
ence is not necessary—the only requisites being, as in 
all successful business, industry and energy. Send for 
particulars, Address, CHAS. CLUCAS & Co., 14 Warren 
Street t, New York. 

UBSCRIBE NOW for. this Paper for. 187 7. By 
remitting $5 you will have the Paper mailed to 
for the year, and will also re 
ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial, worth possibly 
$500, $300. $200, $100 or $50 and. if of less value, it 
will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 











= 
your Post Office regularly 





Exhibition. 





VeneerCuttingMachine! - 


FOR SATE. 


One Rotary Machine, cutting four feet long and four 
feet diameter. 

One Slicing Machine, cutting five feet six inches long. 

Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, etc., 
complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Machine, 
knife. Price low. Address, 

GEO. W.READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, East River, 
NEW YORK. 

How to MAKE HONITON and POINT LACE, 25c: 
How to MakeLIMOGES and Point Appleque, 25c. 
How to Make OLD POINT and Mcdieval, 25c. 
How to Mike OLD POINT and GUIPURE, 25c. 
Or the whole four Books in wrapper 50 cts., pos: free, 
with samples and price-list of Braids, etc. MADAME 
GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, Y., Importers of 
Braids for Lack MAKING, §@> and 186 Atlantic Street, 
Brooklyn, where Lace Instructions are given by Mme. 
Gurney and Assistants in Class or Single Lesson. 


42-inch 





Agents Wanted. _ 


\ UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER Fi R 1877. By 

WK) remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to your 

post-ollice regularly for the year; and will als» receive a 

Souvenir from the Centennial, worth; possibly, $500, $300, 

200, $100, or $50; and if of less value, it will be price- 
less as a veritable Souvenir of the Great Exhibition. 


$10 to $25 





a day sure made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
paid for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free, 

J. H. BU FF ‘ORD’ S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 18 1830. 


C AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. 


One Agent sold 34 
copies in one day. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 








NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1 Samples for trial. Best 
article out. Profit 400 


per cent. Agents make $70 
F wee unemp > ® ond stamp for pamphlet. 
. P. RAY & CO., Chicago, IIL 











Send for Price List. Cc. Recht, 183 Bowery, N.F ¥. 


PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 
CHRISTMAS 


NEW YEAR CARDS! 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a great 

variety of styles and designs, are growing in public favor 
from year to year, in Europe as well as in America. 

For sale by all Stationers and Book-dealers. 

B. These cards «re copyrighted, and all infringe- 

mK. will be prosecuted. 

Rae Iilustrated Catalogues ofeour other publications, all 
of which are admirably well suited for 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


will be sent gratis to any address on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
Ladies can mike $5 aday in their own city or town. 
PARTIAL SCHEDULE 


Address, ELLIs Manre. Co., Waltham, Mass. 
OF 


CENTENNIAL SOUVENIRS, 


To be GIVEN AWAY, One to every Subscriber to 














Frank Leslie’s 


HISTORICAL REGISTER 








OF THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
Nation. Description of Article. a. Exhibition 
No. Price. 
- § ‘‘Alexandra” Phaeton by \ P 
Saget (J. Roberts,of Manchester. 377 $500.00 
: Malachite Table, on gilt ie s 
Russia { and inlajd stand....... = 350 00 
Mosaic Fur Rug, made of 
ad 2.000 pieces of Marten, 215 250.00 
Otter, Sable, etc. 
Ladies’ Sealskin Sa que.. 215 125.00 
* os Black Seal Sacque 215 100.00 
«“ ss Fur Cloak, sable- Pay, 
) faced 215 85.00 
, Dress Pattern (21 yards), ar 
Spain rich corded black silk } ate 81.00 
Russia Deer Antler Hat Rack.. 215 80.00 
England { Duplex Compound Micro } van 80.00 
BOOPC. Seccescccsece ee 
Russia Agate Caskrt.... cesses 63a 80.00 
“ Malachite Vase........ 63a 75.00 
“ Sable Moff........ 215 75.00 
P Dress Pattern (21 y ards} 
Spain rich corded black silk *} aed 72.00 
Dress Pattern (21 vard-), } = 
‘ 
: rich corded black silk. § sted Tae 
Russia Silver Seal Sacque..... 215 70.00 
: Dress Pattern, rich cord- . 
Spain ed black siik......... 350 67.00 
Black Real Lace Shaw} 
4 —Duchesse. .......... 426 64.00 
Enameled Gold-mounted 
France { Artistic Casket........ oT. once 
; Pair of V Ancient 
China BFONZE. .ccccocecccece - 0.08 
England Compound Dup: ‘ex Micro 60.00 
Black Real Lace Shawl ’ 
Spain —Duchesse........++. 426 56.00 
Black Real Lace Shawl . 
vs —Duchesse......... oe 436 56.00 
“ LL a ee 426 48.00 
Russia Malachite Paper Weight. 63a 45.00 
; Black Real Lace Shawl ‘ 
Spain { == DACHESEE «400000000: seed 43.00 
Chantilly White Lace 
. { Mantilla............66 } 26 48.00 


And over 9,000 other Souvenirs with the First Distribution 
to 10,000 Subscribers. 


“SOUVENIR” SUBSORIPTION TERMS 
FOR 
Frank Leslie’s Publications 


Frank Leslie’s Historical Register 
of the Centennial Exposition, 10 





POPES 20. ccc cccccccccccccccsscccess $6.00 
* * * Bound in Cloth — 8.50 
“ hd “8 Half Morocco... 11,00 
bed a “ag Full Moroceo.. 13.00 
“ Tilustrated Newspaper One Year 5.00 
“ Chimney Corner........ 5.00 
‘“ |llustrirte Ze tung..... Le 5.00 
“ Lady’s Journal.,....... ™ 5,00 
* New York Illustrated 
Times 7 5,00 
“ Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly bis 3.50 
« Popular Monthly..... ’ 3.50 
“ Sunday Magazine.... yas 3.50 
“ Lady’s Magazine...... bai 4.50 
‘“ Boys of America...... ° bed 2.50 
“ Budget of Fun......... - 2.50 
“ Jolly Joker......... eee =. 2.00 
‘ Pleasant Hours........ - 2.50 


Postage prepaid on Newspapers, Magazines and Historical 
Register in Parts. Bound Volumes not mavable, and will 
be delivered by Agent, free of expense, in the United 
States. Orders direct to office delivered free. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
Address, 
AGENOY DEPARTMENT, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
687 Pearl Street, New York, 








ELBOW-ROOM MAX ADELER’S New 


Book. Outsells any book in 
the market. Splendidly illustrated with many humor- 
ous drawings. 


Will sell at sight. Best c mmissions. 
ene wanted in every place. Terms and circulars free, 
J. Sroppart & Co., 


723 Chestnut Street, Pp ili adelphia. 


male by ‘ONE i 
new article 


gent in 57 anya Thirteen 
mples free Address, 
Cc. M LININGTON, Cuicaco, 






an 


Ww E w ANT. agent in every town. 
YES | Easy work at home. Write now. and we 
will start you. $8a day sure to all. SIMP- 
YES | SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 






SSJEEN ata salary of 12004 
sell gooc 


la is to Dealers. NO 
PEDDL ING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Addre 38, Monitor M ANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you want tthe best selling article 
in the world and a solid gold pat 
ent lever watch, 


free of cost, write 
m. &. 


at tre to J. BRI 767 Broa tw wy, 


DE & CO. 





Each Week to Agen' mts. Goods staple 10,000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Partie t- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


CANT BE BEAT. 20 Address Cards, no two alike, 
your name on al!l,and a 40 column paper with list of 
150 styles, 13 Cts. Agents wanted. Sampics of paper 
and cards, 3 cts. G. B. U 


a nk AVE LING and Pe ‘rmanent Agents Wanted to se'l 
Ri bbon and Rubber . ut nps, Seal Presses, ete Wu A 
Force, 2 Fulton Street, N. Y. Illustrated Catalozuc, 


$950 A MONTH.— Agents wanted 36 best 


selling art cles in the world. On> sample 
free, _Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 

NAME neatly printed on 50 Bristol Cards 
for l0cts. 50 Assorted, (no two alike,j30c. Agents 

outfit 25c, Clinton Bros, Clintonviile, Ct. 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted, 
for the best selling articles. 
one day. Address, _L AP ‘H AM MFG. CO., 
BIG PA Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 

$55 77° Augusta, Maine. 


P. 0. VICKERY, 
T. Pays to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Te rms free. G. A. Harrer & Bro., Cleveland, 0. 


$200 A MONTH. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents. Excel. 


Mz un. | Co., 151 Michigan Avenue, Chi¢ ago, 1 


OUTFIT FREE. 
ILL CATALOGUE OF ARTICLES FOR 


LLMAN, 12 Winter St.,Buston. 





male or female, 
6,000 sold in 
M rion, 0. | 











to sell our RUBBER Prixtixa STamrs. 





Salary guaranteed 
309 Bioadway, 


AGENTS 


Write at once 


to Empire Novelty Co., N. Y. 


Free. BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Mass. 
A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED 
on our Grand Combfhation 


Prospectus, representing 


150 pistixcr BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
made.from this when all single Books fail. Al-o Agents 
Wantea on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. 








Superior to all others. With Invaluable Illustrated 
Aids and Superb Bindings. These Books beat the 
V 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
CENT, the United States—may 
now secure steady em- 
Leslie’s Illustrated Ristorical Registe. ‘of 
the Centennial Exposition. We wii negotiate 
who control a corps of cunvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, Franx Lgsiie’s PUBLISHING ‘Hovss, 537 


World, Full particulars free. Address, JOHN E. 

—Une from every county in 
ployment for the next ei a months deliveritg Frank 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
Pear! Strect, New York. 











Young America Press Co., 
53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, | 


ousein the country amines, sell 
cheape st and best. ‘hand and 
self-inking printing presses. 
Our new self-inkers are & know le the best ever —_ 
We eell @ very good y press for Lind > DOL 
miniature priet: 


h press, tyre, / 
DOLLARS, h SPLENDIO HOLIDAY r 


__ Gireulars free. Specimen | Book o of ire Cuts, &. ten conte. 


THIS IS 
NO 
HUMPUR, 


TRUTH Is MIGHTY: 


Professor Martines, the ek 8 
aod Wizard, will for 








By sending 35 cts, w ith age, height. color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife. with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer 42. Fultonville, N. Y. 


q i © yon @ eorrect picture 
of sour future husband or wife initials of 
real name, the time and place where you 
Wil fires mest, and the Gis of marriage: 
Address, Prof. MARTINEZ, 42 Province 
Bt., Boston, Muss, Thess no humus 





z ALU ABLE INFORMATION that will 
enable any reliable, respeclable man to 
obtain employment, will be furnished 









25 cents. 
Foss 











New Chromos and 
for the Holidays. 
119 N assau St..N. Y. 


on application ly letter or postal card. 
Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. S. F. 
EMPLOYMENT Novelties 


‘Address, TEN EYCK & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 
& Co., Campello, M 
Catalogues tree Geo. L. Felton & Co., 


50° VISITING CARDS ina nie case, 
TT. FOR ALL 
TELEGRAPH Railroad and Express 


business taught. Situ- 
ations guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send stamp for Cireular. Address, 


WESTERN UN. TRLEGRAPH INSTITUTE, Box 790,Freepo:t, NL 


ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES, 

A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 
Catalogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 

WATCHES. 

Sample Watch 








Cheapest in the known world 
and Outfit free to agents. For 


terms, address, CoviterR & Co., Chicago. 
for $5—New Novelties, Jewelry, Chromos, 
New Style Stationery Packages, Ete. »Ad- 
dress x AT. NOV. CO. ,400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


FANCY CARDS, all Styles, with name, 10 cts 





25 


Post-paid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renas. Co., N.¥ 








[Decemper 9, 1876. - 





240 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 














Verdict Waltzes, Gtreney We. Trusting, 


Esta lished 1820. 1. Se P Ballad, Millard, 60c. See That My Grave's 
Pe. SIC Kept Green. My Wife is so Awfully Thin! 


C.6,GUNTHER'S SONS| ==» Nes 


| (Sent postpaid) 30c. FREDERICK BLUME, 861 Broadway. 
o 





f 


ZZ | HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


Jy Silver, China and Glassware. Dinner, Tea and Toilet 

We Sets, Cooking Utensils, Tin, Iron and Copper Ware. 
New, Elegant and useful goods for your House and 
| Table, at very attractive prices, at 


_E, D, BASSFORD’S, 


| COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list free on application, 










REMOVED FROM 502-504 BROADWAY TO 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Invite inspection to their stock of 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 234 St.), NEW YORK. | NENT CTNS 


teal 





















THE GENUINE 









NARS RETURNING BOARD iii NIN 








of the following Springs on the capsule, viz. : 
HAUTERIVE, GRANDE GRILLE, 
CELESTIN 8 HOPITAL. 

The genuine Vichy is unequaled in disorders of the 
liver, spleen, and the digestive organs, in chronic cases 
of gravel and calculi, gout, rheumatism, heart-disease, 
female complaints, malarial maladies, albuminaria (or 
Bright’s disease), diabetes, etc. Beneficial effects in 
these diseases can be derived only from the natural 
waters, and cannot be expected from any artificial pre- 
parations. Can be drank at table, pure or with wine, 
etc. For sale by grocers and druggists, and to the trade 
only by the sole agents, 

BOUCHE FILS & CO,, 37 Beaver St., N. Y. 


RLING ON 0] EL \ i Ht : ,; | Y f 
j ‘ : KAW ( Ty Bottled under the supervision of the French Govern- 
uh ' af i LOG ty! \\\ yi y ment, has the year of the bottling and the name of one 

f y 


Racin. Somali 





a en’ L. Py iN 








| ‘TEAS, COFFEES, SUCARS ANI 

















ail Pee = he —SSo SS —-- ony “ 
a E.- oe GAMBLING ON THE RETURNING BOARD. 7! Bry St 
- — > x CHANDLER—“ Now you see it, and now you don’t!” A MOSE : > = Se 
STITT & CO., gen op ead Gow WR UN rear ee 


S. H. 


Proprietors. td a, See iene ——— * : 
This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with ; : 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual Oo Centeustel’ ited und telieaes 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the e * Medal ai 
sacks | — ORDERS BARTENS & RICE, 


only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 0 © 
being the best regulated and best sustained in VERCOATS, Sacks }$5 to $30, a pop ee 
pe VERCOATS, | Frocks | y Letter 
TEE ARUiIUIN GTOnNn ae 

i ¥ Business, | By GEO. L. BURR’S 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- Corrs > 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements D4 li ,Dress, $10 to $40. 


in the art of ho-telry. q . et 
By a recent decision of the U. 8S. Supreme Court, the QUITS, | Working, ) 


title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 7 m 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the Boxs: Surrs | Home, | $? 
. “*2 School, to O* 
| ; ra& 





New Rules for Self- 





measure, thousands in all 


parts of the country order with the 


Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo. — S — 4 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- OYSs UITS, | Dress, ) $20. 5 

¥ fit attainable. Rules for Self-measure, Samples, 


able vigor and efficiency. ESTABLISH ED, FOR THE 
Prices, Book of Fashions, sent free on application, BEST ENGLISH TIMEKEEPERS 


A.D. 1863, 
RAN C | J aa0o . Successor to Sporting and all Complicated Watches. 
Ks I GEO. L. BI o RR Cearton Technet )s FREEMAN & BURR. | 4150, MRECEWWED MEDALS AT VIENNA, PARIS 


certainty of receiving the most perfect 








—s AND LONDON. 


BAG .B _| J. H. JOHNSTON, stesso nt mt oe 
deaeeere E. A. NEWELL. 


Highest Award at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Grand, Square & Upright| 449 Broadway & 26 Mercer St., J eweler, 150 Bowery 


P : A N O S. New York, Stem Winding Watches ! FULL LINES OF REALLY RELIABLE 


Guaranteed for 5 years. Terms reasonable. MANUFACTURERS OF Stem Winding Watches! | lJ N D ERSH | RTS 


_ 248 East 23d Street, New York, Stem Winding Watches ! 
AND 


Frank Leslie's FI N E F U R S * Bilver, #20, 630, 840, 850. | DRAWERS 


Key Winders, $10, $13, $20 to $30. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE y|Sealskin Sacques a Specialty. | Gent's Gold Stem Winders, $40, $50, $65, FOR MEN’S WEAR, FROM 


$100 to $250. 
Key Winders, $35 to $100. $125 each. 
; INCLUDING POPULAR NUMBERS OF DOMESTIC 
Ladies’ Gold Stem Winders, $35, $50, MANUFACTURE ‘AND ALL GRADES OF 


$65, $80, $100 to $125. 
Key Winders, $20, $30, $35 to $80. | CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S. 























CONDUCTED BY THE 


REV. DR. DEEMS. 


This new publication is designed to furnish to the gen- 
eral reader articles written with ability, and of an unmis- 
takably religious tone, upon all subjects and topics of 
human interest. 

Embracing History, Philosophy, Art, Science, Biogra- 
phy, Music, Fiction, and even Humor, the Bible, as the 


: | Orders by mail promptly filled and sent C. 0. D. 
Chains, Lockets, Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings of every | P 
description. Sterling Silverware and Fine Plated Ware, | 727 Broadway, cor. Waverly Place, N.Y. City. 
Revealed Word of God, our Heavenly Father, shall be the Everything Sold at Prices 10 to 30 per cent. less than 

i a ever before offered in New York or elsewhere. MARV! N 


foundation-stone upon which the Sunday Magazine rests. 
Improved Field, Marine, Opera | SAFE & Sy CA LE 


Utterly free from anything savoring of sectarianism, . ¢ 
and recognizing the broadest humanity, whatever tends Received the Highest Award at the Cen- N 9 
tennial Fxhibition. _ and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- re COMPANY 


to the elevation of the Brotherhood of Man will come 
within the scope of its columns; and, in this aspect of man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 : 
Broadway, N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. Manufacture First Class Goods. 
EXAMINE BEFORE BUYING. 


its mission, the family and the fireside shall be the ob- 
’ 265 Broad New York. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 7at Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


y epee A pom Hye F pine By 117 Seneca Street, Cleveland. 
: \ \ — 


TUN tificial and deceptive 

and STEREOPTICONS of all sizes and prices. Pictures illus- 
trating every subject for Parlor Entertainment and Public 
Exhibitions. #g~ Pays well on small Capital. Seventy-four 
























jects of its care. 


FRANK LESLIE'S SUNDAY MAGAZINE | 


will be conducted by the Rey. Dr. Deems, of the Church 

of the Strangers—an able scholar, an experienced editor, 

and a gentleman distinguished for his Christian virtues, 

and for his widespread influence in both social and 

religious circles. It will embrace among its staff of ae LET AND THE BATH 

contributors some of the most noted American and Euro. Mem Used in bathing chil- 
sie dren, will prevent 


pean divines, irrespective of denominational peculiarities ; “ —_ a Sl eruptions. keep the 
so that the rich and the poor, the high and the tow, the PARISIAN DIAMONDS. —— ane ene, canpribate se health, and prevent disease, age Catalogues free, Centennial Medal and Diploma has 
j ; saway W wders, ch or other emolien cer- e . fs, 

untaught and the learned, cannot fail to find it an amus- The real diamond comes from Mexico, from Africa, | ‘ain taba. Mh tac pe bong itching, éc., in bables, the causes of been awarded to MCALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
ing and most instructive companion. Its contributions d Brazil, and was h inimi half the crying and crossness of babyhood. Worth ten times its | 49 Nassau Street. New York. 

; : and Brazil, and was heretofore supposed to be inimitable e006 00 evety mnothat and faite in Orriatentom : packed in boxe 
will consist of what the late Dr. Arnold denominated | in hardness and brilliancy, but the PaRIsiaN Diamonps, | of 19 cakes, of 6 oss. each pov baby pepo aiticass du reas 
‘articles on common subjects, written with a decidedly | Of pure crystal, with a coating of diamond on the sur- | ¥ 93,60, ' Address B. T. Babbitt, NEw York CIty. 
Sale ba > 









Holi * 4) 
liday Number of Frank Leslie’s . _. JLAR MONTHLY now ready. Price only 20 cents. Anelegant present. 128 pp.—Over 100 Illustrations 


ingredients. 
au VALLED FOR THE TOI- 


















Cutthis out 











religious tone.” The intention is to produce a periodi- aes ar tne ee os ee ee ee ee GP For Bale by all Drugsists. 
oe shall be Golconda. For sale only at Ricnarp HumPHrey’s jew- BROWNE’S Metallic oats Oe 
“WORTH MUCH AND COST LITTLE.” | 707 Gots sent C0 Devi prilge fo, examin A roa d Ww ay S ty es Dust around Mindows and doors, stop 
the highest order of meri and wl be published en tie | EBsre wo agente | | fO YEARS. Encl itn iorsanpics, 
ae eet Se ete sts nen et ae eaitaan tad QUBSCRIBE NOW for this Paper for 1877. By Plates, with Rules of out Noved System for Self-Measure 812 BROADWAY.N.Y. 
remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to ment—Sent Free—Fit Guaranteed. 





closely printed matter, on fine paper; and will, at the | your Post Office regularly for the year, and will also re- = 
close of the year, present material fora bound volume of | ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial worth possibly Freeman & Woodruff, L N Cc R D i S 
great utility and beauty. aot gee ooo, $100 S $90, and, if of a a it 241 B a 3 A A 
It will be sent free of postage to subscribers for $2.50, | Wil! be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great C 0 roadway, 
Single numbers, 20 cents; but from its size and weight, | EXb¢bition. L THIERS, So A 4 xr TL. cL Ss 
readers, at distant points, will perceive that dealers ial ded, Soro- 
must charge a slight advance to cover freight, etc, HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. or ae of ste peryancd para ati 
FULA; the early stage of Consumption, Consty s 


Address subscriptions to 66 99 . 
Frank Leslie's Publishing House, Pommery Sec Champagne, es Face higeetontenge Bape acl Weakness, Poorness of the Blood, etc. 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 1 ' 65 Broap St., New Yors. / Sold by Druggists everywhere. 




















